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Foreword 


THE TITLE Basic Christian Books aptly describes the char¬ 
acter of the twelve volumes which comprise this series. They 
are basic; they are Christian; they are books. 

The studies are basic in that they deal with the areas in 
which all adults should be informed in order to be thoughtful 
members of their religious communities. These include (1) 
The Faith, (2) The Church, (3) The Christian Life, and (4) 
The World. 

Again, the studies are Christian since they are written in 
the light of the meaning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, with 
its many facets which extend into all of life. Personal religious 
experience, the home, other religions, church membership, 
missions, the Scriptures, doctrine, Christian action, the ec¬ 
umenical movement, church history, Methodist heritage, 
evangelism, and Qiristian education—each of these is con¬ 
sidered and thoughtfully interpreted from the Christian view¬ 
point, book by book. 

The series is written for lay persons and in non-teclinical 
language, although the authorship is highly distinguished in 
the several fields in which the authors write. The treatment of 
the subjects is brief, but it is never shallow. The books, more 
or less, have the character of a primer that emphasizes essen¬ 
tials in bold outline with a minimum of detail. 

The Basic Christian Books may be fitted into the program 
of adults in a variety of ways. Many will wish to use them as 
an elective course in a Sunday morning class hour or in a 
Sunday evening fellowship session. Midweek evening meet¬ 
ings may be organized to study them, or informal spiritual 
adventure groups established in the local church or com¬ 
munity for their consideration. Church membership classes 
will find them helpful as additional resources. Individuals and 


families who read them at home will discover in them a source 
of information and personal enrichment. Leadership helps 
in booklet form will be available for each book, so that teach¬ 
ing aids and group guidance will facilitate their use. 

The second book of the series is now in your hand. Its 
author is Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke of the Pittsburgh Area of 
The Methodist Church. His significant positions as President 
of the Board of Social and Economic Relations, Chairman of 
the Curriculum Committee, and Chairman of the Publications 
Committee typify his many responsibilities in the church. 

God in My Life is a very personal writing, directed to the 
inner life of the Christian, as he lives in communion with God 
within the Qiristian community. It speaks to the mind and 
heart with unusual insight. One will discover here “the 
beauty of holiness,” but without any trace of artificial piety. 

This volume has a contemporary accent that takes account 
of the need and possibilities of discovering God within the real 
world of the present. Vivid illustrations from everyday living 
abound throughout. 

The reader will find that Bishop Wicke is sensitive to the 
questions he is asking concerning God, the meaning of per¬ 
sonal existence, and the significance of faith, prayer, and 
the Bible. Christian perfection and the longing for immortality 
are also considered. And what is more important, these are 
dealt with in such a way that they awaken within us a wistful¬ 
ness for realizing the deeper dimensions of the Christian life. 

Appreciation should be expressed to Harold L. Fair and 
Elaine C. Goodwin for their work in connection with the edit¬ 
ing of the manuscript. 

Charles M. Laymon 

Editor 
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CHAPTER 


1 


Is God in My Life? 

W e are born into a series of relationships which are not of 
our making or choosing. They are here to greet us 
when we arrive in this world. These relationships have defi¬ 
nite characteristics that reveal the character of the Creator. 

Made by God—Made for God 

We may look abroad and discover in addition that the 
Creator has anticipated our needs, our very life demands. 
This anticipation is like that of a mother and father who fore¬ 
see the requirements of the unborn offspring. The Creator 
not only creates life, he continually sustains it. 

Rain and shine, seed and harvest, the miracle of growth, 
sun-captured and mineral-stored vitamins—all these are ours 
to enjoy. We may say of them that these, if properly under¬ 
stood, are “God in my life. ,, 

Most of us might be called “city slickers.” The mysteries 
in a loaf of bread are taken for granted and in stride. We 
travel to the around-the-corner supermarket and buy this 
bundle of miracle, neatly packaged, perfectly sliced, today- 
fresh (dated to prove it), and for our comfort a guarantee as 
to the ingredients is included on the wrapper. Under the 
circumstances of our mass production age, it is too easy to 
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accept all this as incidental. How easy to forget that ours is 
a God who neither slumbers nor sleeps! He prepared for our 
coming. He sustains us on our journey. 

There are other hungers too. From somewhere we have 
learned and we can testify to the fact that men live “not . . . 
by bread alone.” 

We speak about “keeping body and soul together,” and in 
the very words testify that both have hungers, both must be 
fed for man to be man. 

Hunger for beauty is a basic desire. Only as men find means 
to satisfy this hunger do they become and remain tender and 
humane. What a feast has been prepared for those who will 
accept it! In what abundance has the nourishment of beauty 
been cast about us like manna in that far-off wilderness! This 
hunger resides not only in the breast of the sophisticate, but 
in the heart of the most humble among us. 

Intimations of God 

During my travels I am often abroad in the land until the 
small hours of the night. Stopping now and again for refresh¬ 
ment I frequently hear those inevitable juke boxes. Flow 
well I recall some years ago when that ballad “The Old 
Master Painter” was high on the hit parade. I would watch 
the younger set as the record was played and note their far¬ 
away look of wistfulness. What were those words? 

The old Master Painter from the far-away hills 
Painted the violets and the daffodils 
He put the purple in the twilight haze— 

Then did a rainbow for the rainy days . 1 


1 From “The Old Master Painter”; lyrics by Haven Gillespie; music by 
Beasley Smith © 1949 Robbins Music Corporation. Used by permission. 
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The quality of these lines will not remind one immediately 
of Wordsworth or Robert Frost. Nevertheless the reaction 
of these youngsters of the night did suggest a hunger for 
something lovely that was being fed in this ballad. That 
hunger and its response was as authentic as that which caused 
another to write: 


And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; . . . 

Therefore am I still . . . 
well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being . 2 

Hungers there are. Satisfactions there are. Blessedness 
may be the harvest of the satisfactions. It is our human duty 
to remember that uncounted numbers of our fellows march 
in the ranks of the hunger-ridden, dwell in the hovels of 
wretchedness and crime, and cling tenaciously to life in the 
hope that they will be more adequately housed and fed. Re¬ 
membering, we should not forget that other kind of hunger 
and satisfaction in James Oppenheim’s prayer: 

Hearts starve as well as bodies: Give us Bread, but give us Roses! 

How richly the Creator has provided for the satisfaction of 

2 From Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintem Abbey, by William 
Wordsworth. 
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this hunger for beauty, roses and lilies, shy violets and 
dancing daffodils, clouds and brooks, the retreating moun¬ 
tains, the roaring seas, all nature aflame! 

. . . Earth's crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God ... 

God's Order for Life 

Order we perceive in this world. Physical hungers we know 
and their satisfactions we may realize. But we also hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, for a knowledge of the right, the 
just, and the true. We long for the will, courage, and ability to 
do them. Even as our bodies demand food and our spirits 
demand beauty, deep in our hearts we demand that which is 
morally good. 

The wolf may be loyal to the pack, the sheep to the flock, 
and the cattle to the herd. In so doing each is true to some 
instinct. 

In man, however, there is another dimension. It is a sense 
of right and wrong, of good and evil. We call all these 
promptings that whisper in our ear our conscience. Though 
we have given it a name we have but acknowledged the exist¬ 
ence of something we cannot adequately define, but whose 
reality we dare not deny lest we perish. 

When human beings die of hunger in the midst of plenty, 
with granaries overflowing, we say “It ought not be! No 
man should starve in the midst of plenty.” When a child is 
run down by a drunken driver there is a voice in us and the 
community which shouts, “That should not be!” When a 
sum of money is saved by failing to install mechanical safety 
devices, and because of their lack a bus load of children is 
killed, we cry out in horror, “That dare not happen again!” 
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These cries and protests rise out of depths we did not 
create. This knowledge of right and of wrong we inherit and 
are plagued by. We obey or we are dismayingly destroyed. 

When a voice whispers, “Where is thy brother ?” we can¬ 
not stifle the query, though we created neither the voice nor 
our brother. 

High Noon is one of the singularly gripping stories of our 
time. We are introduced to a sheriff and a typically frontier 
town. The hero is the sheriff. His task of ridding the town 
of its human refuse has been completed. During his tour of 
duty he found time to woo and win a Quaker maiden who 
agrees to share her life with him. Her promise is part of a 
bargain that he shall resign his sheriff's commission, leave 
town, and become a substantial citizen in some distant com¬ 
munity. He promises. 

The wedding day arrives and with it news that the riff-raff 
of whom the town was purged has been freed from prison 
and will arrive in town at high noon. All that had been ac¬ 
complished and won would be undone. But what would that 
be to him ? The wedding would be history and his vow kept. 

The two were married and the bridal couple left the town 
with all their worldly goods. Off they drove over the land¬ 
scape, leaving the town behind. Then the erstwhile sheriff 
started to hum a sad and melancholy refrain. 

As he wheels the horses and the rig about and begins the 
journey back into town you can hear singing, to the effect 
that though he knows not what fate awaits, he must return 
and face the riff-raff or lie “a craven coward" in his grave. 

Discerning God's Divinity 

Melodrama, overdrawn, unrealistic? Not for one moment! 
Who lias not shared this voice of conscience even though the 
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circumstances have never been so crucial! This is a voice we 
did not create. Someone did! To paraphrase Paul’s statement 
in Romans 1:20: “Look about you and within and discern 
his power and his divinity. It is clearly evident.” 

When the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To the tilings that cannot fail: 

I know that right is right; 

That it is not good to lie; 

That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy; 


That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt; 


I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side; 

And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 

Is a Love that is better than fate; 

When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him, and I can wait. 3 

That power, that voice, which comes as from God is as in¬ 
sistent as natural law. It is continually being sounded, waiting 
to be discerned, to be read. These moral demands are as 
certain and dependable as the chemical reactions which absorb 
so much of our attention. 

A Christian is one who believes and actively accepts Christ’s 
revelation as God’s will. He holds that this moral will 
which prompts our conscience is like the word of a Father of 
good reputation and character. This voice declares that we 

3 By Washington Gladden, Ultima Veritas. 
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are to find our happiness in behaving like obedient children. 
If we are disobedient to that voice, if we behave as though 
this relationship did not exist, we place ourselves “out of 
bounds” and judgment follows. 

Judgment Is Inescapable 

Any violation of God’s will brings disaster in loss of self¬ 
hood, and estrangement from one’s fellows and from the 
Father and his house. Too often we refuse to see his power 
and his deity as Paul admonished us to do. We prefer other, 
less honest, face saving explanations: the environment, our 
ancestry, lady luck, the fates, a “bum steer,” and any other 
possibility except the real one—the judgment of our Father on 
the conduct of a wayward child. 

I remember the redoubtable S. Parkes Cadman addressing 
an audience in my home town. As was his custom, he per¬ 
mitted questions after the address had been completed. The 
Treaty of Versailles had become a signed instrument and 
many were wondering as to the future. One questioner asked 
whether he thought the treaty would ensure the promised 
peace. With a vehemence that only those who knew him could 
appreciate he exploded, “That treaty is doomed! It violates 
the justice of the Eternal! Men may write such a treaty. 
God’s judgment will inevitably destroy it!” It did. 

Hatred and vindictiveness are among man’s most expensive 
luxuries. Why? They deny the character of the Father whose 
nature is love. 

The freewheeling captain in a certain novel lied to one of 
his fellows and passed it off as “one of those things.” The 
author’s comment is arresting. “Though he thought he only 
lied to Whit, his lie was an affront to the very Creator.” 
No man lies to himself or his neighbor alone. Pie also denies 
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the truth of God and violates the nature of the world. Of such 
is the network of moral relationship into which we are born. 

We Americans are often plagued by the lack of gracious 
appreciation and the blatant misunderstanding that accompany 
our efforts on the world scene. Did ever a nation share its 
bounty in so wide a measure as we have? The Marshall Plan, 
the Point Four program, economic rehabilitation, participation 
in NATO, SEATO, the other unnamed instruments of our 
good will are all evidences of desire to play the good Samar¬ 
itan upon a dangerous road in a hazardous world. Why do 
we lose friends? We reply, “It is the Russian devil in the 
piece who warps and torpedoes our best efforts with lies 
and distortion.” 

One of our better historians gave us a clue when he com¬ 
mented, 

We have indulged a petulant nationalism which 
all but forfeited our stock of good will abroad. Bold 
and helpful with one hand we have half sullied our 
generosity by a trivial (not malignant) meanness with 
the other. 

On Monday we talk grandly about the unity of 
the West, about saving the civilization to which we 
belong. On Tuesday we pass a McCarran Act which is 
a sign of shuddering fear lest we be contaminated by 
the civilization to which we belong. On Wednesday 
we appropriate further billions so that our allies may 
grow strong. And on Thursday we demand high tariffs 
so that our allies may grow weak.* 

He concludes, “This is not foreign policy, this is schizo- 
phrenia. ,, What is more, it is immorality! It violates the 
spirit and dictum of him who said, “Let your yea be yea, 

4 From “A Prayer for the New President,” by Herbert Agar in Saturday 
Review , January 17, 1953. 
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and your nay be nay!” Saber rattling, petulant nationalism, 
jaundiced fear, and cloistered self-satisfaction are violations 
of the spirit of him who created the Christian conscience. 
Herbert Agar writes as a student of political life. He might 
just as well have written as a student of the New Testament, 
not on political grounds or economic positions primarily, but 
because of the nature of the God with whom we have to do. 

Peter Marshall put it in one sentence in a prayer as the 
Senate chaplain: 

O Lord, help us to stand for something, 
lest we fall for everything. 

To stand for the things for which Christ stood—that is our 
Christian vocation. 

Brotherhood Is of God 

In a moment of genuine insight our forefathers declared 
this nation to be founded upon the proposition that all men 
are brothers, brothers possessed of unalienable rights. These 
rights are not granted by the fiat or favor of a government 
of men, but by the assurance of the Father—our Creator. 
Yet, we bleed as a nation because we have, with tongue-in- 
cheek, accepted the constitutional guarantee and denied the 
social obligations which flow from it. 

Lillian Smith recalled life in her home town: 

“There it lies,” she writes, “broken in two by a 
strange idea. Minds broken in two. Hearts broken. 
Conscience torn from acts. A culture split in a thou¬ 
sand pieces. That is segregation.” 8 


3 Lillian Smith, Killers of tho Dream (W. W. Norton & Company), used 
by permission. 
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Then she remembers that day so long ago when a colored 
woman said to her as she offered her a seat on the bus they 
were riding: 

“Thank you, ma’am, but we cannot ride together, 
you know. It is not legal to be human . . 

Of course, this was not the only place where it may not 
be legal to be human. Sadly I admit, “It’s not legal to be hu¬ 
man in my town either upon too many occasions.” 

If there were no difficulty or conflict stalking our land 
because we do not live as brothers, then I would doubt the 
existence of a Christlike God. Then I would avow, “God has 
nothing to do with my life.” But since it is true, strife does 
persist and our conscience is uneasy, I know that God is a 
Presence in my life, in OUR life. 

Again to paraphrase Paul, “Look abroad, discern his power 
and divinity.” By all means do! You will discover God in 
your life! 


CHAPTER 


2 


My Life and My Faith 

I F no person has ever seen God, as the Gospel according to 
John (1:18) tells us, how does he make himself known? 
If he can be known, by what means do I know him? What 
assurance is there that God exists? Is he related to me? 

The Gospel writer stated the answer with disarming sim¬ 
plicity: “It is true that no one has ever seen God at any 
time. Yet the divine and only Son, Who lives in the closest 
intimacy with the Father, has made Him known.” 1 Paul told 
the Colossians that “Christ is the visible expression of the 
invisible God.” 2 “Because we have faith in [Christ Jesus] . . . 
we dare, even with confidence, to approach God.” 3 And, 
“since we are justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 4 Herein, as God is portrayed 
through the Bible and experience, the Christian finds his 
definite clue. 

“By faith.” How rich is that phrase! “Unless we have faith 
—religion—we go down!” The speaker was a man of stature 
who had watched at a distance as his countrymen, reaching for 
freedom, were suppressed with fire and destruction. The 

1 John 1:18, J. B. Phillips* New Testament in Modern English, 1958. Used 
by permission of Macmillan Company. 

3 Colossians 1:15 (Phillips). 

3 Ephesians 3:12 (Phillips). 

4 Romans 5:1 (Revised Standard Version). 
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future of his fatherland is apparently in the hands of the 
strongest legions and the legions are commanded by ruthless, 
barbaric captains. Knowing it all, he still could say “Unless 
we have faith—religion—we go down.” 

Faith in Daily Living 

A Mormon elder was to appear in a prize fight. He had 
assured the public through the press and radio that he would 
win. Asked the reason for his self-assurance, he blandly 
replied, “I have faith!” It was during the fifth round of the 
contest that Mr. Robinson won the bout. In high jubilation 
Robinson addressed that television audience and announced 
to everyone “I had faith all the while. It was my faith that 
won!” One or two of the more skeptical sports writers were 
of the opinion that it was an explosive left hand that was 
the immediate cause of the victory. 

A young man was anxiously awaiting the bride-to-be so 
that the marriage service might begin. His father was con¬ 
soling the boy, assuring him that it was being done every 
day. “Look at me,” said he, “I did it. I’m none the worse 
for it.” The boy blurted, “But that was easy. You married 
Mom!” Of course the boy missed the point. He failed to 
realize that the great and tender affection between his 
mother and father was the fruit of the years, the fruit of 
faithfulness in faith. 

The scientist enters his laboratory in a mood of faith, be¬ 
lieving that truth can be discovered, that the universe is 
not “two-faced.” Apart from such faith no journey into the 
land of the unknown would ever be attempted. 

From the hour of our morning rising until that moment 
when we trust our weary bodies to the miracle of slumber 
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and re-creation, our lives are a steady adventure in living by 
faith. “Unless we have faith we go down!” How true! 

Faith Defined 

Even as we witness to our faith, we see its weakness as 
Jesus speaks to us over the centuries, “I say to you, if you 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed . . . nothing will be im¬ 
possible to you.” (Matthew 17:20-21.) That we are not the 
possessors of such faith who would deny ? 

Could it be that ours is an imperfect acquaintance with 
faith? Have we failed to understand the nature of faith? 

Faith is not laziness. Neither is it unschooled credulity, 
“believin’ what you know ain’t so . . Genuine faith has not 
been characteristic of the weak-kneed or the spineless. Faith 
is not lack of fortitude, neither is it resignation to the difficult 
or the dismal. If it were, the words of the old hymn 

Faith of our fathers! living still 

In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword . . . 

would be untrue. “Dungeon, fire, and sword” do not spell out 
relaxation or acceptance of things as they are. These are 
words describing adventuresome living, Christlike living. 
Faith is a “full confidence in the things we hope for . . 
(Phillips’ translation of Hebrews 11:1). 

Faith is the wholehearted casting of our lot on this side of 
adventure rather than on the other side. Faith is literally tak¬ 
ing a gamble, an uninsured chance. It is hoping that this 
goal rather than that one shall be realized. 

Faith is the answer to our humanity, our finiteness . Faith 
is God’s gift if we will accept it. Without faith the bridge 
between God and man and man and man is broken. 
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Illustrations of Faith 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s testimony illustrates the strength 
that faith brings to daily living. He said “I believe in an 
ultimate decency of things; yes, and if I awake in hell, I 
would still believe it.” Faith that the world is at heart decent 
and trustworthy, and that its Creator is also, gives character 
to the universe. 

On the occasion of the retirement of Sir Winston Churchill 
from public office one man observed that “He was at heart 
a romantic, in the sense that he always believed ‘that the 
grand and the generous motives of honour and loyalty have 
greater power to command men’s actions than the mean mo¬ 
tives of safety or gain’ and that he has made ‘demands upon 
human nature not as it seems to be in the traffic of the market 
place but as the finest spirits have dreamed that ideallv it 
should be/ ” 5 

May we say that it was Churchill’s faith which helped the 
Allies in their darkest night? When the lights had all gone 
out all over England, there remained a light in the soul of a 
man—his faith in the nature of man and the nature of the 
world in which he lived. The decisive factor in the Battle of 
Britain was a man’s faith. Verily—by faith we are justified. 
If we do not have faith we go down. 


And what is faith ? The anchored trust that at the core 
of things 

Health, goodness, animating strength flow from ex¬ 
haustless springs; 

That no star rolls unguided down the rings of endless 
maze, 

That no feet tread an aimless path through wastes of 
empty days; 

6 J. H. Oldham, New Hope in Africa (Longmans, Green & Co., Inc.) p. 30. 
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That trusts the everlasting voice, the glad, calm voice 
that saith 

That Order grows from Chaos, and that life is born 
from death; 

That from the wreck of rendering stars behind the 
storm and scathe, 

There dwells a heart of central calm—and this, and 
this is faith. . . .* 

‘This is the victory that overcomes the world, our faith,” 
wrote an apostle (1 John 5:4)—our faith in Christ as the 
son of the eternal God. To have faith in the Christian sense 
means that we believe God does exist and that his character 
is like the character of Jesus. 

John Barrymore once said of his brother Lionel, “What 
I envy in Lionel is not his mind but his ability to believe. If 
he never found love he would still believe there was such 
a thing.” No man need envy another's ability to believe. 
What is required is the utter readiness to believe under all 
conditions. 


Wh at Christian Faith Declares 

Christian faith declares that “Christ is the visible expres¬ 
sion of the invisible God.” To have faith, to believe aright 
means that we receive the crucified Christ, and discover in 
his cross the end of all our self-redemption. It means that 
we rely on God as he comes to us in Christ. Christian faith 
declares unequivocally that his kingdom shall come as we ac¬ 
cept the sovereignty of God’s love and become the willing 
servants of that love. Christian faith affirms that the Beat¬ 
itudes are not sentimental sayings, but descriptions of the 

6 Sam Walter Foss, "The Higher Catechism,” from Dreams in Homespun 
(Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co.). 
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indestructible reality that is always found within the King¬ 
dom. 

Christian faith affirms that: 

the wistful, those poor in spirit are blessed 
and the self-assured and ruthless are not 

the sensitive, those who are wounded for righteousness* 
sake are blessed, 

the sharp as a tack and tough as steel are not and never 
will be. 

the meek, those who claim nothing for themselves, 
shall be happy, but the demanding and grasping 
shall be forever miserable. 

those who possess a never satisfied longing for the 
good life shall be blessed, 

but those who cultivate no such hunger shall be always 
dissatisfied and unhappy. 

those who are kindhearted and merciful shall now 
and again be taken in, but they shall be blessed, 
but those who refuse to take a chance on goodness and 
mercy shall never experience the thrill of heavenly 
joy. 

those who are pure in heart and in mind shall be 
blessed in their vision of God, 
but those who have never cultivated purity shall for¬ 
ever feel unclean in soul. 

those who go out of their way to create peace and 
strive to keep it shall be blessed, 
but those who are forever “picking a fight” shall find 
it and be destroyed by it. 

It is the master to whom one gives himself as the captain 
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of his faith who ultimately determines what we become. An 
earnestly and devoutly held faith finally makes the man. Do 
we have faith in the essential dignity of man, a dignity be¬ 
stowed not by one's fellows but by God? Then we shall live 
among our fellows exploring possibilities of brotherhood 
and not exploiting persons for individual gain as though they 
were cogs in a wheel. 

What Faith Does for Man 

Faith makes the man. See how it molded Abraham Lincoln. 
He declared early in his career that he would not tamper 
with the institution of slavery. Ultimately, however, he came 
to the fateful certainty that no Christian democracy could 
exist half slave and half free and that slavery must go. After 
three years of war with its flame and decay, his faith in 
Christian purpose enabled him to say: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation's wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle and for his widow, and 
oq^han—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and all nations." 

Of this address Lord Charnwood wrote, “probably no 
other speech of a modern statesman used so unreservedly the 
language of intense religious feeling. The occasion made it 
natural; neither the thought nor the words are in any way 
conventional; (but) no sensible reader could entertain the 
suspicion that the orator spoke to the heart of a people but 
not from his own heart." 7 

One of the more interesting volumes of our time comes 
from the pen of Senator John F. Kennedy under the title 


7 Lord Charnwood, Abraham Lincoln, (Henry Holt and Company), p. 539. 
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Profiles in Courage. It could have been titled ‘‘Biographies 
of Faith.” These profiles, or sketched biographies, tell the 
stories of men, many forgotten, a few celebrated, who listened 
not to the voice of the populace finally, but to the voice of 
a Christian conscience. 

Possibly the most startling and dramatic among this com¬ 
pany was John Quincy Adams, illustrious son of a worthy 
father. Both men became president of these United States. 
Both men were living embodiments of the Puritan principle 
that “the magistrate is the servant, not of his own desires, 
not even of the people, but of God.” 8 

When a friend met Adams on the streets of Boston during 
his latter days he inquired as to his health. Pie replied, 
“John Quincy Adams is very well, thank you. But the house 
he lives in is sadly dilapidated. It is tottering on its founda¬ 
tions. The walls are badly shattered and the roof is worn. 
The building trembles with every wind, and I think John 
Quincy Adams will move out before long. But he himself is 
very well!” 

Romantic nonsense? Not for an instant! It is the funda¬ 
mental testimony as to what faith had done for this man. 

Faith Makes a New World 

As faith makes the man, so it makes creators, fellow work¬ 
men with Jesus Christ. Faith does not merely “hold the line.” 
It marches toward the far horizon. It does not defend the 
status quo. It moves its lines toward the coming Kingdom. 

If the blood of Jesus Christ is in our veins, we cannot be 
satisfied with hanging on, clinging to the old days which pro¬ 
tect privilege and isolate the underprivileged. As noble as 
fidelity to tradition may be, Christian faith and hope are 

8 John F. Kennedy, Profiles in Courage (Harper & Brothers). 
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forever splitting the heavens asunder following our Lord 
who is the pioneer of our faith. 

A democracy or a Christianity which “sits tight” may be 
under the delusion that it is “sitting pretty.” It may discover 
that it is engaged in the death watch. “Send forth thy light,” 
sang the ancient lover of God. When Christ’s light is not 
sent forth in faithful action, how great is the darkness. Faith 
means literally that we “step out” for him and with him. 
Trusting the hope which the Holy Spirit has shared with us 
we move off the map “by faith.” 

By faith Noah prepared an ark, 

By faith Columbus discovered a new land. 

By faith Abraham went out not knowing whither 
he went, 

By faith Governor Bradford helped write a new 
covenant for the promised land. 

By faith David helped create a new nation, mighty 
in valor, the chosen of Jehovah, 

By faith Washington helped forge a new nation, 
whose power he never could guess. 

By faith Amos preached the righteousness of God, 

By faith William Penn gave that righteousness a new 
land for its birth. 

By faith Moses opened a wilderness to light, 

By faith Edison created a new light to banish our 
darkness. 

By faith the walls of Jericho fell, 

By faith the walls of prejudice and poverty fall. 

By faith Gideon, Barak, and Samuel wrought right¬ 
eousness, 
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By faith J. C. Penney started to build a mercantile 
empire, 

By faith Samuel Gompers gathered the first of his 
supporters in labor’s defense, 

By faith M. L. Benedum and his associates have 
drilled the sod and soil for treasure, 

By faith the doctors Mayo founded a clinic in an out- 
of-the-way town for the healing of mankind, 

By faith Martin Ruter, and Mark Hopkins, and a 
dedicated host have sought the truth and taught 
the truth so that by the truth men might be free. 

Faith and Eternal Life 

“The most sacred act of a man’s life is to say, T believe/ ” 
wrote Thomas Huxley. To be sure it is! By faith Christ 
dwells in us and opens the portals to the Father’s house. 

Death Valley is the lowest, hottest, driest land in our hemi¬ 
sphere with its bare sand dunes, naked buttes, and lifeless 
landscape. Some years ago rain fell for nineteen consecutive 
days. The memory of man could not recall the like of it. 
Suddenly, as though transferred to another world, the desert 
began to bloom. Poppies, larkspur, columbine, Indian paint 
brush, and buttercup clothed the desert in fantastic colors. 
It was reported that more than one hundred varieties of 
flowers were collected in half an hour within a radius of 
fifty yards. 

What a parable for every man! When by faith I accept 
Christ as the visible expression of the invisible God, when 
by faith I give him back the life I owe, then the desert of 
my soul begins to bloom and I have peace with God. All of 
this comes only by faith. All this a gift offered for our 
acceptance. 

I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
Could in the God-head be; 
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I only know the manger Child 
Has brought God's life to me. 

I know not how that Calvary's cross 
A world from sin could free; 

I only know its matchless love 
Has brought God's love to me. 

I know not how that Joseph's tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery; 

I only know a living Christ, 

Our immortality . 9 

We who have not seen God’s face believe by faith and 
faith alone, even where we cannot prove. And in believing, 
God makes himself known to our lives. 

Faith is the missing link between finite man and the in¬ 
finite Creator. Faithfulness to Christ relates me to the faith¬ 
ful Father. 

Unless we have faith we go down. This is our victory, 
even faith in Christ as the son of the eternal God. 


0 Words copyright, 1921 by Harry Webb Farrington. Used by permission 
(The Methodist Hymnal, No. 112). 
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Why Should I Pray? 

H AVE you ever known anyone who did not pray at some 
time in life?” To most of us the answer is self-evident. 
“No one.” 

In a less than reverent mood Andrew Carnegie is supposed 
to have asked, “Why should I pray? I have everything I 
want. What more could I ask for?” Another Scot listening 
to this display of rugged, arrogant individualism, suggested, 
“You might ask the Lord for humility.” 

A Hunger for Prayer 

Wherever men are to be found, there is the hunger to com¬ 
municate with the Creator, that Other whom we have not seen 
but whose presence we feel in many ways. Baron von Plugel 
observed that all men have the salt of immortality on their 
lips. In a like mood we say that prayer is the response of 
every man to an innate hunger to enjoy fellowship with the 
creating Power of the universe. It is the “native and deepest 
impulse of the soul of man.” 

Seldom a class sat in the presence of William James at 
Harvard that someone did not ask his opinion concern¬ 
ing prayer. He often replied, “We hear in these days of 
scientific enlightenment a great deal about the efficacy of 
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prayer; and many reasons are given why we should not 
pray, whilst others are given us why we should. But in all 
this very little is said about the reason we do pray . . . The 
reason we pray is simply that we cannot help praying. In¬ 
voluntarily we try to satisfy this hunger for communion with 
our Maker.” 

Samuel Johnson, author of some of the more thoughtful 
and tender prayers of our language, was asked for his strong¬ 
est argument for the validity of prayer. He replied with a 
brusqueness completely in character, “Sir, there is no argu¬ 
ment for prayer.” 

Not argument but observation opens the doors to the 
simple fact that one way or another, one time or another, in 
one circumstance or another all men pray. An inner “fermen¬ 
tation of the spirit” requires release and that can be discovered 
in prayer. An age which is almost boastfully proud of its 
nervous breakdowns and its moral failures has lost sight of 
the real meaning and possibility of a creative, satisfying 
prayer life. 


Prayer and the Universe 

If we look upon the universe as a thoroughly impersonal, 
accidental accumulation of matter possessing neither a face 
nor a heart, then prayer becomes at best a self-deceiving 
habit. If we live in a world that is utterly impersonal and 
totally indifferent to values, then prayer becomes a mockery. 
If there is no God who cares about me, my family, and man¬ 
kind, why should I pray? If all is unalterable mechanical 
order, of what value is prayer? The answers are simple. 
Personal prayer has no ultimate meaning if there is no one 
to pray to. Prayer is a monotonous monologue unless it is 
directed to a listening ear and a sensitive heart. 
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In the previous chapter we concluded that a person’s faith 
opens the door of life to another possibility. This possibility 
has been proven in the life of Jesus and verified in the life of 
Christians. By Christlike faithfulness we can discover that this 
is not a world of irresponsible disorder. Jesus assures us that 
it belongs to a Father. If this be the nature of our Maker, 
then we must communicate with him, we must fellowship 
with him. And we do this through prayer. 

An Everyday Parable 

Consider an everyday parable. I have just written a letter 
to my father whom I have not seen for many days. The 
letter w r as not written under the urgency of requesting some¬ 
thing or the dictate of hardship. Habit did not say, “Write 
your father today.” It was written because I wanted to fellow¬ 
ship with my father and in this hour none other would quite 
satisfy. He has been the guardian of my days, the provider 
of my youth, the inspirer of my many dreams, and the anchor 
in many a storm. 

Every now and again I am constrained to tell him of my 
affection, to unburden my soul to a listening ear and a caring 
heart. There are hours when I must share my failures with 
him though none other knows the debit. Upon another oc¬ 
casion there has been a victory and I know he would wish 
to know of it. Upon still another occasion I need someone to 
“prop me up in my leaning parts” and none can do it quite 
so well. 

Even as I write this I am reminded of the words of our 
Lord, “If you . . . know how to give good gifts to your chil¬ 
dren, how much more will your Father who is in heaven give 
good things to those who ask him?” (Matthew 7:11.) So 
has it been in the life of prayer for me. 
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Jesus and Our Praying 

He who knew the Father as none other has known him 
should provide the clue most needed to understand “how to 
pray.” The disciples realized this. They early discovered the 
power of prayer in the life of Jesus. Their plea, “Teach 
us to pray,” is one of the most normal requests that could 
have been made. It is our petition, too. A closer study of the 
occasions, manner, and meaning of prayer in Jesus’ life would 
be of high worth. If he depended so securely upon prayer, 
how much more must we? 

Though we possess few of the recorded prayers of our 
Lord, the Gospels point out many occasions when Jesus 
prayed. They tell us that he prayed often, and that most of 
his prayers were pointedly brief. He usually prayed in 
private and frequently withdrew from the crowd or even his 
close friends to pray in nature’s hidden chapels in the out- 
of-doors. Ordinary events of his daily life were hallowed by 
prayer, and the crises of his ministry were met through 
prayer. He celebrated his successes by sharing them with 
his Father in prayer. 

In his praying we can see that human need and personal 
uncertainty may be met through prayer. Here too one’s pri¬ 
mary purpose in life may be discovered. And the cares of 
others—their trials, temptations, turmoil, tragedies—these 
may be healingly remembered in prayer. At his baptism 
we are told “Jesus was praying.” The last recorded words 
from his lips are those of prayerful commitment, “Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 1 

1 See: At Baptism, Luke 3:21-22; following: first day’s ministry in Caper¬ 
naum, Mark 1:35-38; after healing: the leper, Luke 5:12-16; before selecting the 
disciples, Luke 6:12-16; after feeding: the five thousand, Mark 6:45-46; when 
Peter confessed him to be the Christ, Luke 9:18-22 and parallels. In giving: 
the Lord’s Prayer, Matthew 6:7-13; in Gethsemane, Mark 14:32-42 and parallels; 
from the cross, Mark 15:34 and parallels. See also John 11:38-43; 12:27-28. 
The prayer in John 17 has been termed “Our Lord’s Prayer.” 
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Whatever illusions of self-sufficiency we may entertain, 
these were obviously not shared by Jesus. A self-sustained, 
self-contained man would have been an unknown entity to 
him. Life without constant fellowship, constant communion 
with the Father was utterly unthinkable and unlivable. In 
prayer Jesus opened the depths of his life to the Father, shar¬ 
ing trials, joys, and victories. In prayer he waited for strength 
and answer. In prayer he asked that his will might be con¬ 
formed to the Father's will. In prayer he met his Father. 

Private and Public Prayer 

His advice concerning the manner of our prayer should 
not go unheeded. “When you pray, go into your room and 
shut the door and pray to your Father who is in secret . . .” 
(Matthew 6:6.) Many a prayer meeting has been ruined by 
those who pride themselves upon their ability to pray without 
ceasing. In genuine prayer a man cannot “play to two audi¬ 
ences”—both to God and to man—as all too often happens. 
Prayer should most certainly be addressed to God and not 
employed as an instrument to impress our fellow man. 

A sainted professor of church history, praying in the 
seminary chapel, inquired of the Almighty, “O Lord, have 
you seen the New York Times this morning?" One may 
wonder whether the inquiry had any relevance to the central 
purpose of prayer—to present the worshipers to God and 
God to them. Though the prayer was never forgotten by that 
generation of seminarians and many a subsequent student, 
the remembrance has been something at which to chuckle and 
not an inspiration to better living. 

Let our public prayers celebrate the power, beauty, and 
holiness of God. Let them lift before the Eternal those com¬ 
mon burdens that paralyze us, as well as those social failures 
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in which so many of us are partners. Let these public prayers 
say it simply, “Lord, forgive us, forgive me, a sinner.” Let 
us be grateful for the assurances of cleansing and healing 
and be joyful in today’s continuing miracle of life. Let us re¬ 
member our brothers whose names we do not know around 
the world, and those of closer relationship who need our love 
and God’s care. Let public prayer lead those who share the 
sacred moment to commit all that each possesses and is. 

We also have our Lord’s admonition and example regard¬ 
ing private prayer, that hallowed, timeless opportunity when 
we are alone with him. In this experience we need not parade 
our learning, our ability, and our virtue. In private prayer we 
come before him who “knows” before we ask. Here we stand 
before one who can and will help us be what we ought to be, 
do what we ought to do, and love as we ought to love. 

God Knows Us 

In prayer hypocrisy is sheerest folly and man’s wildest 
insanity. God knows all about us, accepts us as we are, and 
is hopefully eager to make us by his grace into the likeness of 
his Son. How can these things be? They are possible only 
when we open our hearts to him, release our pride and selfish¬ 
ness, and ask for his power and his love. Prayer is not 
bending God’s will to my whim, but offering my will in his 
service. 

Prayer, and particularly private prayer, is man’s most 
venturesome deed. We address the Lord of creation. When 
so many of our fellows set themselves apart because of class, 
everyman’s finding an open pathway to the Lord of life is the 
world’s most startling news. 

If praying is what Emil Brunner terms a “daring” ex¬ 
perience, it is also a completely humbling one. In prayer I 
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acknowledge my insufficient and defeated nature. I pray, I 
plead, that the Author of my being will make me what I 
ought to be. Without it I shall be forever miserable and 
ultimately loathe myself and my neighbor. In genuine, fruitful 
prayer there will always be that sense of the beloved who 
has found his lover and been made whole again. In prayer we 
commune, not only communicate. In prayer faith discovers 
that God is and that he hears, knows, and loves. For some 
this experience may be had in the formal public worship. 
More often it comes when “we go into our room and shut 
the door.” 

How discouraging it is to be told, “My life is so busy I 
have no time for prayer—you know, to really pray.” I wonder 
whether the average citizen ever had more time than he has 
right now. We have more leisure than our fathers ever 
dreamed existed, except for kings. In fact, the Puritan axiom 
that time is of the essence and that it is an unforgiveable sin 
to waste time condemns our use of leisure. Yes, leisure we 
possess, but for what use? 

What is more, we are told that leisure will increase marked¬ 
ly during the immediate future. This leads one to note that 
if prayer and leisure have an organic relationship, we should 
lie noted more and more for the excellence of our prayer life. 
But, I fear it is not time we lack but discipline. If prayer is an 
art, then only the stern dictate of personal discipline will make 
it meaningful. 


Praying in a Crisis 

Too often prayer is a cry out of crisis, rather than reliable 
communion between friends. 

One of the ancient psalmists tells us of this kind of prayer 
in unforgettable language: 
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they reeled and staggered like drunken men, 
and were at their wits’ end. 

Then they cried to the Lord in their trouble ... 

(Psalms 107:27-28, italics mine.) 

We can see this kind of praying in Walter Edmonds’ 
Drums Along the Mohawk . He quotes an Indian’s 
prayer. “Our Father God, I am hungry, I want a buck, I have 
been a good man. I will sell the horns to Demooth for a drink 
of rum, but I will give Kirkland a piece of the shoulder. But 
if it has twelve points I will give Kirkland a piece off the 
leg and not take his tobacco for a week. I am a good man. 
. . . Amen.” 2 

Maxwell Anderson relates a similar type of prayer. 
In High Tor he tells us of two small-town politicians caught 
in a thunderstorm such as they had never witnessed. They 
are frightened beyond “their wits’ end,” and pushed to the 
extremity of prayer. The one asks the other to pray. His 
companion, Skimmerhorn, remembers but one prayer out of 
his childhood, “Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, Bless the 
bed that I lie on.” Biggs is sure “that’s not much good,” and 
involuntarily he falls on his knees and prays “O, God, I never 
did this before, and I don’t know how, but keep me safe here 
and I’ll be a better man! I’ll put candles on the altar, yes, I’ll 
get that Spring Valley church fixed up, the one that’s falling 
down. I can do a lot for you if you’ll let me live! O God!” 3 
This is bargaining with God, not true praying in Jesus’ sense. 

Prayer to be effective, to be Christlike prayer, must be like 
the habitual meeting of friends. It is not a haphazard shout 
for help that is no more than a sinful desire to save our flesh 
in a crisis. It is the sincere, expectant, conversation of friend 

3 Walter Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohaxok (Little, Brown & Company). 

3 Maxwell Anderson, High Tor, (Q 1937 by Maxwell Anderson. 
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with Friend, and not the casting of an SOS upon celestial 
space in a dangerous hour. 

Persistent Praying 

Prayer should also be persistent, but not because ours is a 
reluctant God who must be cajoled or whiningly persuaded. 
When I pray “Thy will be done on earth,” I need not con¬ 
vince the Father that his will should be done. I need per¬ 
sistence before his throne only because it creates in me the 
willingness to lend my feeble helping hand in bringing his 
will to pass. 

Who has not been tempted to forsake persistence and 
wearily mumble, “He has not heard, or he does not care.” 
We are tempted to refuse a negative answer to our prayer, 
to become impatient with our lot, or rebellious. We have 
Jesus’ word for it that all earnest prayers are answered. “I 
tell you, Ask, and it will be given you . . .” (Luke 11:9.) 
I have known those who testify that his words are true, that 
for every prayer there has been an answer. The circumstance 
has been altered or there has been power to overcome. From 
the Garden of Gethsemane to the latest similar event in your 
own life, this has been true. 

There was that woman in our church whose husband was 
stricken with blindness. No prayer availed to change that ver¬ 
dict. Persistent and continuing prayer, however, did provide 
health and strength for the lengthening years of labor until 
a far-off bell called the afflicted loved one home. 

What to Pray For 

Do I dare pray for such physical deliverance? How often 
has the question been asked when some loved one has been 
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afflicted and the verdict is the deadening word, “incurable.” 
Jesus prayed that his cup of suffering, the impending physical 
tragedy, might be withheld. (Matthew 26:38-42.) Paul wrote 
his friends in Corinth, “Three times I besought the Lord 
about this [a thorn in the flesh], that it should leave me.” 
(2 Corinthians 12:8.) In both instances the prayer was 
answered not by removal of the wounding experience but by 
provision of power graciously given to overcome. 

What then may I pray for? What should I pray for? What 
dare I pray for? The answer: everything that affects me as a 
person, if I am made by him for fellowship with him. The 
burdens of my heart, the perplexities of my mind, the tangled 
threads of my relations with my fellow man, the shattering 
doubts which cast their shadow and cause me to cry, “Why ? 
Why ? Why have I been forgotten and forsaken ?”—all these 
and many more are naturally the concerns of our prayers. 

What may I ask for in particular? The answer: anything 
and everything that is in keeping with God’s will for his 
children. We may well remember the various circumstances 
which according to the record were met in Jesus’ life by 
prayer. And these recorded events are a clue to his total habit. 

The Lord’s Prayer may be our pattern, for in its 
perfection it includes all the essentials of the life of the body 
and of the spirit. When this prayer is understood, not as a 
solitary statement given in reply to seeking friends but as the 
verbal portrait of Jesus’ own prayer life, its full significance 
is revealed. 

To come to God in prayer we must believe he is a God of 
power, one who is holy, righteous, loving. The character of 
God as revealed in Christ demands that we bring our petitions 
for personal needs before him. Not to be interested and 
willing to be involved in our intimate life would indicate a 
God who did not care, one who could not be bothered and who 
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did not love. This we could never believe if we accepted the 
testimony of Jesus. 

But love is not to be confused with sentimentality. Love 
allows that we may ask for those changes that would make 
our lives most like our Lord’s. It does not grant selfish whims. 
Love answers those prayers that make for the blessedness 
of the children of God. Health of mind and of body, just and 
merciful relations with one’s fellows, courage and fortitude 
to earn an honest day’s wage, and the nobility to be persecuted 
for righteousness without reviling our persecutors—all these 
we may ask of the Father. And not least, we may request 
forgiveness, having repented before him of our folly and 
waywardness. 


Prayer That Cleanses 

Those who have observed the tides may have been intrigued 
by their dependable flow. There is something more, however, 
than this regularity to be observed. We lived near the 
marshy meadows which lined one of the streams that emptied 
into the broad Atlantic. As the majestic Hudson moved out 
into the ocean it carried with it a cargo of refuse and debris 
which had accumulated along the way. There, as the tide went 
out it left the accompanying wharfage dank, dirty, and foul 
smelling. 

After a time, the tide “turned home again,” its long and 
gurgling fingers stretching themselves into every nook and 
inlet, washing the residual impurity with the cleanness of the 
broad ocean, even down to that little dock that stood at the 
foot of our Main Street. Twice a day, as the sun and moon 
moved in their rounds, the Atlantic Ocean came calling at our 
door and brought its tremendous cleansing power. Twice a 
day it helped wash us clean of all our grime and grit. 
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Prayer—prayer which pleads earnestly, honestly, con¬ 
tinuously for cleansing—does what the broad ocean did to our 
valley. Who, having prayed thus, will not testify? Yea, and 
verily, it is true! 

Such prayer not only cleanses our soiled garments of those 
unworthy habits of the spirit. It also challenges us as we learn 
God’s will to be worthy citizens of his kingdom. The prayer 
of the psalmist, “Wash me . . . cleanse me . . . purge me . . . 
create in me/’ climaxes with the goal “I will teach trans¬ 
gressors thy ways, and sinners will return to thee,” so that 
“my mouth shall show forth thy praise.” (Psalms 51.) The 
end of it is that 

. . . the favor of the Lord our God be upon us, 
and establish thou the work of our hands upon us .. . 
(Psalms 90:17). 

Praying for Others 

Is it selfish to pray for myself and my family alone? He 
who knows the God of Jesus Christ could not forget his 
friends when in prayer. We should never forget the words of 
Jesus, “I do not pray for these only, but also for those who 
are to believe in me through their word, that they may all be 
one . . .” (John 17:20-21.) If we are to “go . . . and make 
disciples of all nations . . . (Matthew 28:19) who would 
wish to “go” unaccompanied by the guidance and power that 
come through prayer ? Who would believe that this task could 
be wrought by man alone? 

Few have shown more insight than William Law in the 
realm of the spirit. He observed that prayer at its best is 
intercessory prayer. “For,” he wrote, “there is nothing that 
makes us love a man so much as praying for him; and when 
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you can do this sincerely for any man, you have fitted your 
soul for the performance of everything that is kind and civil 
toward him ... By considering yourself as an advocate with 
God for your neighbors and acquaintances, you would never 
find it hard to be at peace with them yourself ... It would 
be easy to bear with and forgive those for whom you particu¬ 
larly implored the Divine mercy and forgiveness ...” “... you 
cannot possibly have any ill temper, or show any unkind 
behaviour to a man, for whose welfare you are so much con¬ 
cerned, as to be his advocate with God in private.” 4 

This, we would say, is man at his best. Having been taught 
to pray for all men by our Lord, intercessory prayer is a 
“must.” Man is a part of all he meets and all there is. John 
Donne reminded us that ‘‘no man is an Island . . . everyman 
is a peece of the Continent, a part of the maine ... I am 
involved in Mankinde.” If I should love another as myself, 
then I must remember him in prayer! In remembering him 
avenues are opened for the healing of the individual and the 
reconciliation of the nations. 

Prayer and Faith 

Whatever the time or the place, in prayer men have demon¬ 
strated their faith. 

Hear St. Augustine, “Give me Thine own self, without 
Whom, though Thou shouldest give me all that ever Thou 
hadst made, yet could not my desires be satisfied.” 

Or, Thomas a Kempis looking toward the wider service, 
“It is too small and unsatisfactory, whatsoever thou bestowest 
on me, apart from thyself . . . Grant us . . . above all to 
search out and do what is well-pleasing unto thee.” 

David Livingstone praying about Africa, “May God in 

# 4 William Law, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, Everyman’s 
Library #91 (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.), papres 294, 304. 
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mercy permit me to do something for the cause of Christ in 
these dark places of the earth!” God’s intention may not have 
been changed, but how he altered the course of history by 
releasing his power through Livingstone and his successors! 

The phrase, “you can’t take it with you,” taken from a 
play of our generation has become common currency. Do 
you remember the note of its conclusion? After the turmoil 
of the days the family is gathered together for the evening 
meal. Grandpa Vanderhof stands and prays, “Well Sir, here 
we are again. We want to say thanks once more for every¬ 
thing you’ve done for us. Things seem to be going fine. . . . 
We’ve got our health, and as far as anything else is con¬ 
cerned, we’ll leave it all to you ...” 6 

Not a high priestly prayer, you say. But so like another. 
“We’ll leave it all to you,” for judgment and guidance. “Let 
this pass, but if not, thy will, not mine, be done” (to para¬ 
phrase Matthew 26:39). Only those who really pray can 
know how God comes into their lives through prayer. 


B Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman, You Can't Take It With You 
(Copyright 1937; Reprinted by permission of Virginia Rice). 
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God Speaks Through the Bible 



OD came into my life through the Bible,” he said. I won- 


dered, “How does God come into a person's life 
through a book? A book is an inanimate thing—paper, ink, 
words between covers. How does the living God come into a 
a life through such a lifeless instrument ?” 

That God could come into my life as I feel myself to be a 
part of the wonders of nature is conceivable, since man pos¬ 
sesses a sense of awe and of mystery. He cherishes holiness, 
beauty, righteousness, and has curiosity as to the Author of 
it all. That God could invade man's holy of holies through a 
book is not so readily understood. Books are dead objects, 
oftener than not the legacy of the departed. The Bible is the 
collection of the labors of men who departed this earth no 
less than eighteen centuries ago. 

I may find it easy to believe that God makes himself 
known as man discovers a moral order in the world of which 
he is a part. I can understand that by means of an adventure 
of faith God may come into my life. Or, that he could come 
into my heart as I shared the deepest concerns of the spirit 
with another who loved him dearly, I know. But how he can 
come to me through a book, even a book that is a collection 
of many books by numerous authors, is one of time's great 
mysteries. That is one of God's most powerful miracles. 
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The Bible a Unique Book 

To announce that the Bible is a “unique” book, a different 
book in a class by itself, does little to account for the amazing 
place the Bible occupies among us. Neither does it explain 
the claim of many that they have met God in their reading of 
it. 

The Bible would be unique if for no other reason than that 
an unparalleled number of persons buy it annually, and an 
unbelievably meager number read it. It is certainly the most- 
quoted book of our culture but quite likely fewer persons have 
an intimate acquaintance with it than at any time within the 
last three hundred years. It is avowed that the Bible unites 
“more people in a common spiritual and literary bond than 
any book ever written.” Yet the nations of the so-called 
Christian West, those who should know the Bible best, have 
been the most persistent war makers on the planet within 
the last ten generations. It has been judged the simplest and 
the most complicated book known to man. It is unique! 

The Bible has been the purifier and the refiner of several 
modern languages, including both English and German. Peo¬ 
ples on every continent are indebted to the Bible for the 
domestication of their language into written form. More than 
eleven hundred languages and dialects now claim the Bible 
as their own. The Bible is unique in creating this sense of 
national intimacy. 

A Chinese was sending his son to England to further his 
education. He asked a friend whether the Bible had been 
translated into English yet. Pie hoped that it had for he 
wanted his boy to have a Bible written in the tongue which 
he was to study. 

Speaking of the tongues into which the Bible has been 
translated reminds me of the countless lives through which 
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our present versions have passed. The narratives were trans¬ 
mitted for generations by sage and storyteller. The tellers did 
not always belong to the same religious or political party, 
nor did they see the plain events with an identical eye. Much 
of the Bible has been “saved” for us through the secret 
hoardings of ancient believers. 

Copyists of many generations lavished untold hours and 
consummate skill in transcribing the texts. These copyists 
were as human as you and I. They nodded, they added to 
the text, they subtracted from it, they polished it in harmony 
with their aesthetic and religious sense. Wonder of wonders 
that there is as much agreement between the earlier and later 
texts as we are able to discover. 

Translators over the centuries, however dedicated and 
consecrated, have also been less than all-knowing. But suc¬ 
ceeding translations bear the marks of increasing knowledge 
obtained through later manuscript discoveries and continuing 
studies in the original languages of the Bible. 

All of this granted, the Bible must be accounted unique 
as it provides invaluable material for the archaeologist, the 
anthropologist, the historian, as well as for the students of 
ethics, philosophy, and religion. Western culture—its paint¬ 
ing, sculpturing, drama, music, architecture—has been in¬ 
fluenced more directly or indirectly by the Bible than by any 
other single factor known to man. 


What the Bible Has Done 

Two hundred years ago Voltaire prophesied that the Bible 
would soon be a forgotten book. The house in which he wrote 
that errant word has since become one of the offices of a 
great Bible society. The Bible, more than any other book, 
has increasingly helped train the social conscience of men 
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and tamed “the savagery of man.” Contrast social service in a 
land unacquainted with the Bible with one in which the Bible 
has become a major ingredient of the marrow of man's 
spirit. The difference is electric! “Western science has been 
our instrument for social decency, but the impulse and the 
sense of responsibility come from Scripture.” 1 

Whatever its cultural and social contributions, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the Bible would continue to maintain this unique 
position if these were its sole excellencies. Who would 
refer to this collection of history, drama, poetry, folk songs, 
biography, ancient tribal law, and ethical preachment as the 
Book if this were but a potpourri of the named ingredients, 
no matter how excellent, but nothing more? As a collector's 
item, or a scholastic textbook it might have value. As the 
Book for the generations, it would be well nigh meaningless 
if this were all. 

There are “hundreds of thousands of simple and godly folk 
who never heard a lecture ‘on the Bible,' and who never read 
a line of the Moffatt Commentary, in whose lives a daily Bible 
reading bears fruit that nobody can gainsay.” 2 

We dare not state that it is the uneducated and the un¬ 
sophisticated alone who find wisdom and strength for living 
in the Bible. This would suggest that ignorance and lack of 
educational opportunity were a primary part of the good life. 
“It is not the ignorance that works the miracle; it is some¬ 
thing positive, not the absence of something.” 3 

It is something we may simply term faith—faith that in the 
Book God has spoken the word for which all the generations 
have been waiting and struggling. Here God is saying some¬ 
thing to me which none other can say. How well I remember 

1 Solomon B. Freehof, Preface to Scripture (Union of American Hebrew 
ConKresrations), p. 12. 

2 Erik Routley, The Wisdom of the Fathers (SCM Press, London; Allenson, 
Naperville, Illinois), p. 14 IT. 

3 The Wisdom of the Fathers, p. 15. 
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Professor Robert Rogers saying, “There are those who think 
they can find God and know his will without the Bible.” He 
added with crackling wryness, “All they do is develop some 
crank notion.” 

Faith declares that in the Bible we may discover the 
eternal will and wisdom of the Eternal. “The grass withers, 
the flower fades; but the word of our God will stand for 
ever.” (Isaiah 40:8.) This, then, is the secret of the Bible, 
that we believe within its hallowed portals we can meet God 
as he speaks to us through his Word. It is a faith which the 
generations have verified. 

A Book About God 

Reference has been made to the way in which the Bible 
has come to us, not as a finished product from a single hand, 
but as the work of many hands, living through continuing 
generations. Each generation has recounted the manner in 
which God has revealed himself, has made himself known to 
them. One single theme dominates the entire work and makes 
of this collected volume a living whole. This unifying thread 
is the fact of God, a description of his nature as creator, 
sustainer, redeemer, and loving Father. 

The manifold perplexities of the mind and the spirit to 
which all flesh is heir find their answers in the Bible. Is 
there a God? Can a man know God? Does God know man? 
Whose is this vast universe? Whose is man? If he belongs 
to God, what does the Deity have in mind for man? Is it 
true that right is forever on the scaffold, or does God vindicate 
the right and the righteous? “If a man die, shall he live 
again ?” 

Such questions found their answers as God revealed him¬ 
self to a people who believed themselves set apart through 
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their nation, Israel. The Old Testament, the more ancient 
covenant between God and man, is the literature of a nation 
which knew itself to be different, and in its difference it 
made the difference in all the world. 

From that early affirmation, “In the beginning God created 
. . to the promised judgment with which the Book of 
Malachi concludes, one strand of thought binds together 
the people Israel: “We are the people God has chosen.” 
That troubling and ever-demanding insight of Abraham that 
he and his descendants were to be a people set apart, holy 
unto the Lord, is never lost. Sin sometimes obscures the 
vision, but it does not fully blot it out. 

Israel is God’s people; he is their God. This is made clear 
in a variety of experiences both good and evil. The sojourn 
in Egypt, the wandering of the tribes, the founding of the 
kingdom, and the forgetfulness of both monarch and people 
as to their covenant relationship illustrate it. The magnificent 
ethical preaching of the prophets, the captivity, the later 
restoration and the submission to the Roman yoke also show 
it to be true. This people looked upon itself as designed by 
God for a special mission, an unimpeachable purpose to be 
his people as he would be their God. 

Through Abraham, Moses, the prophets, the psalmists, 
certain of the kings and the councilors, God increasingly re¬ 
vealed himself. As man’s knowledge of God became clearer, 
man’s pain at his failure became progressively sharper. 

The Old Testament assures us that the Israelites gradually 
learned that God is One. 4 He actively and with purpose 
enters history. He is fulfilling his purposes in the people he 
has chosen. He has come to men, invaded their lives, so that 
they would be delivered from uncertainty and paralyzing, 
death-dealing sin. 


* The belief is called “monotheism . 1 
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Iii choosing this people God hoped they would enter into 
life-giving communion with him. This would happen not 
through sacrifices at the Temple but through repentance, 
dedication, and love. The goal of this relationship was the 
creating of a “community into a unique relationship with him¬ 
self so that it may be his agent in the world.” 6 

God spoke to men of varying stations: a king, a shepherd, 
a councilor, a commoner, a priest, a prophet. No calling was 
forgotten. Fie spoke to them revealingly, redeemingly, loving¬ 
ly, hopefully. They were his people. Fie was their God. “I 
am the Lord your God ... You shall have no other gods 
before me ... I [am] the Lord your God . . . showing stead¬ 
fast love to thousands of those who love me and keep my 
commandments.” (Exodus 20:2-6.) 

It is all addressed to a people that became a nation. At 
their best this people agreed with the psalmist. “Let every¬ 
thing that breathes praise the Lord! Praise the Lord!” 
(Psalms 150:6.) 

“But when the time had fully come, God sent forth his 
Son ... to redeem those who were under the law . . .” 
(Galatians 4:4-5). 


Christ in the Bible 

What had been partially revealed through a people in the 
Old Testament is now fully revealed through a Person in 
the New Testament. God’s “Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us . . .” wrote John. God took unto himself the frame 
of flesh and dwelt among men. “Jesus,” we say, “is God 
himself walking among men as a living, saving Person.” His 
nature was just what the prophets, the psalmists, and the 

6 “The Bible: Its Significance and Authority,” by Herbert H. Farmer; 
The Interpreter’s Bible (Abingdon Press), Volume 1, page 8. 
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priests had indicated. That which the Old Testament fore¬ 
shadowed dimly came to living brightness in Jesus. This is the 
core of our Christian faith! 

The prophet could say, “This is the way. Walk in it. ,, 
Jesus said, “I am the way . . .” “Follow me.” The psalmist 
would pray, “Oh send out thy light and thy truth; let them 
lead me, let them bring me to thy holy hill and to thy 
dwelling!” (Psalms 43:3.) Our Lord said “If you had 
known me, you would have known my Father also . . . and 
have seen him.” (John 14:7.) “I and the Father are one.” 
(John 10:30.) 

Those perennial questions all mankind has asked were 
given answers. What age has not pondered grief, guilt and 
the grave? “What is man ... ?” “What does the Lord 
require of you ... ?” “Who shall stand in his holy place ... ?” 
“Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver me from this 
body of death ?” “If a man die, shall he live again ?” 0 

To each of these Jesus did not so much “make reply”—he 
“lived” the answers. Paul described what he did for men 
with surpassing clarity. “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself...” (2 Corinthians 5 :19.) Christ was God's 
deed of redemption, and in that deed we have the supreme 
revelation of God. Christ is God’s very word! He is the Word 
of God spoken for every man! 

This is our Christian faith! 

Because the Bible so completely shares him with us we 
call it God's Word! In it God’s Word of revelation is spoken 
in Christ in order that we may be saved and brought close to 
the Father. We may agree with Luther that “the Bible is the 
manger in which Christ is laid.” By faith the living Christ 
walks out of that manger, which is the Bible, through the 
soul of my life! “God . . . continually takes the written word 


0 Psalms 8:4; Micah 6:8; Psalms 24:3; Romans 7:24; Job 14:14. 
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of the Bible up into his own living Word, so that it becomes 
vitally one . . 7 

The Bible, the Spirit, and the Church 

It was in the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost that Christ 
was “let loose” in the world, and through the Spirit he re¬ 
mains among us. It was this Spirit, as the love of Christ shed 
abroad in men’s hearts, which created the Church. It was the 
Church which became the body of Christ. Here we find love 
incarnate, and love embodied. This is the creative fellowship 
of those who love him and therefore love one another. It is 
in this fellowship, permeated by Christ’s loving Spirit, that 
we find peace with God and the blessedness all men seek. 
“Therefore if any one is in Christ, he is a new creation; the 
old has passed away, behold, the new has come. All this is 
from God, who through Christ reconciled us to himself and 
gave us the ministry of reconciliation . . (2 Corinthians 

5:17-18.) 

It is in and through the New Testament that we discover 
this Holy Spirit, this love of the Father manifested in Christ, 
creating the new community which is the Church. The evi¬ 
dence of the true Church is the fellowship “in Christ” which 
it has created among men. 

As the Christians moved about the world, they created 
of necessity churches, fellowships marked by the love of 
Christ. For the love of Christ has no other alternative than to 
share itself livingly, lovingly with all God’s children. God 
not only “gave us the ministry of reconciliation,” he also gave 
us absolute marching orders to share the love which makes 
reconciliation a living relationship. 

7 “The Bible: Its Significance and Authority,** by Herbert H. Farmer; 
The Interpreter's Bible (Abingdon Press), Volume 1, page 30. 
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For us then, the Bible is the Book of Life, for in and 
through it we discover life as God would have us live it. This 
is the Word of God because in it we discover the Christ who 
is God's Word, holy, loving, eternal with the Father. Chris¬ 
tians grow “out of the Bible" as by faith they accept it as 
God's Word. The Bible grew out of the Christian fellowship 
as these early Christians shared with all men what God in 
Christ had done for them. 

All of this means that apart from the Bible we would not 
know Christ. We would have no acquaintance with the 
Church which has been created by his Spirit. Without the 
ever-present Bible, this fellowship of the Spirit would soon 
become something less than it is and ultimately disappear 
from our lives. 


Read the Bible 

This being true, the Bible must be read if we are to be 
drawn to God through Christ. Harris Franklin Rail was un¬ 
doubtedly correct in writing, “The Bible can stand question, 
criticism, opposition, everything but neglect." 

The late President Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian 
minister, reminded us, “The Bible is the word of life. I beg 
that you will read it and find this out for yourself . . . When 
you have read the Bible you will know that it is the word of 
God, because you will have found it the key to your own 
heart, your own happiness, and your duty." Read it! 

To read the Bible expectantly, earnestly, and faithfully is 
the first essential in discovering that the Bible is God's Word 
for us. Unless we bring to the reading a willingness to be 
faithful to Christ, God's Word for each of us, then our read¬ 
ing may be entertaining but it will not lead us into the fel¬ 
lowship which we should know in Christ Jesus. We must 
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read in faith, resolved to be faithful, if we would realize that 
this is God’s Word for us! 

In this regard the most profitable admonition available to 
mortal man is: “Ask, and it will be given you; seek and you 
will find; knock, and it will be opened to you. For every 
one who asks receives, and he who seeks finds, and to him 
who knocks it will be opened. ,, (Matthew 7 :7-8.) The Bible 
will not deny itself to the earnest, humble, expectant seeker. 
The Word will be spoken to him! 

Your reading should not become an unwilling exercise, a 
reluctant, religious workout superstitiously accepted to ap¬ 
pease the gods and thereby garner good fortune. Read as 
though this book had been written for you . 

It has. Just for you! God will speak to you if you give 
give him a chance. 

Give the book a chance! Widely purchased—meagerly 
read—adored but not accepted personally. Behold the miracle 
of its life-changing power when it is not only adored but 
accepted! 

It was in 1945 that a war correspondent following our 
troops came upon the village of Shimabuku on Okinawa. 
The town was tiny, obscure with a population of only a few 
hundred. Thirty years before an American missionary had 
stopped there, made a few converts, left a Bible, and went on 
his way. 

So far as the correspondent could discover, no other mis¬ 
sionary had visited the village and there had been no other 
contact with the outside world. But in those thirty years, 
hardly a generation, two converts, brothers Shosei and Kina, 
had made the New Testament come alive. They discovered a 
way of life and a Master who would walk in the way with 
them. They had nurtured a Christian democracy at its finest. 

An old Army sergeant, carefully surveying what he dis- 
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covered, mumbled to one of his companions, “I can't figure 
it—this kind of people coming out of only a Bible and a 
couple of guys who wanted to live like Jesus!” He added, 
half wistfully, “Maybe we've been using the wrong kind of 
weapons to make the world over.” 8 
Can God speak to me through a book? The question is 
too indefinite. Can he speak to me through the Book? The 
answer is clear and plain. For more than nineteen centuries 
men have answered with a glorious hallelujah! He not only 
can. He has! 

“O give me that Book! At any price give me that Book 
of God,” said John Wesley. “Here is knowledge enough for 
me. Let me be a man of one book.” Those who by faith have 
accepted God’s Word in Christ can say no less. 


8 Hall, Beitler, How to Read the Bible (J. B. Lippincott Company), page 
17 and following. 
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The Church in Your Home 


So they are no longer two but one flesh. What God 
has joined, then, man must not separate .—Mark 10:8-9 
(Moffatt) 

Let this be how you pray: “our Father ..—Matthew 
6:9 (Moffatt ) 

Aquila and Prisca, with the church that meets in their 
house, salute you warmly in the Lord .—1 Corinthians 
16:19 ( Moffatt)* 

W E are bom into a network of relationships not of our 
making or choosing. It is through these that we dis¬ 
cover ourselves. They include the family circle, the neighbor¬ 
hood, national and international associations, as well as good 
old mother earth and the sustaining universe. 

The Family—A World in Itself 

The most intimate of these institutions is the family, that 
tiny world in which the meanings of life are discovered. The 
household is the scene of the miracle of physical birth and the 
arena for the awakening of the mind and soul. 

The essentials of existence, good and bad, may be ex- 


1 The Bible: a New Translation, by James Moffatt (Harper & Brothers). 
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perienced within every man’s castle—his home. The physical 
necessities of survival also find their early satisfactions here. 
The learning process likewise is awakened in the circle of the 
family, where for half a generation and more the majority of 
the individual’s waking hours are usually spent. 

It is within the family that most of the many spiritual 
realities are first discovered. Affection, security, nobility, 
courage, loyalty, co-operation, sacrifice—these are not just 
words but realities that come to be known. The family serves 
“as the cultural 'workshop’ for the transmission of old tra¬ 
ditions and for the creation of new social values.” 2 

The kind of workshop the home will be depends upon the 
fundamental spiritual qualities of the parents. Where the in¬ 
dividual is respected, the relationships in the home will show 
it. There must be discipline and order within the family circle. 
But these will not be arbitrary; instead they will be exercised 
through reason and persuasion. Good parents will not insist 
upon absolute conformity in all matters by all members of 
the family. Personal liberty will be nurtured and individual 
possibilities developed. 

The Family Defines Love 

The word “love” is one of the most dynamic and least 
understood in our language, because of the variety of its 
expressions. It is in the family, however, that it takes on a 
precise meaning. 

When one of his disciples said unto Jesus, “Lord, teach 
us to pray . . .” he said to them, “When you pray, say 'Father 
. . .’ ” 3 Could more startling evidence of the character and 

* Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Tig, Child Development (Harper & Brothers), 
page 9. 

a Luke 11:1-2 (Moffatt). 
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quality of Joseph as the father in the home ever be found than 
in this single word? Jesus’ insistence upon the sanctity of 
womanhood may well go back to Mary. In her family she was 
a person of such worth that Jesus could see in her the very 
character of God. It must have been in the household of 
Mary and Joseph that Jesus discovered the possibilities of the 
family of God. 

Could it have been that out of his experiences as the oldest 
son in that family Jesus learned the necessity of the stronger 
to carry the burdens of the younger and weaker? Could it 
be that he not only learned the necessity of it, but that he 
also discovered the blessedness of the experience? In so doing 
he found love to be the way of life. These may be conjectures 
but there is a high possibility that the home of Mary and 
Joseph was the place where many of the teachings of Jesus 
were born and nurtured. 

Here Jesus must have been taught the elements of the 
historic faith of his fathers. More than that, he caught the 
spiritual essentials that so many of his countrymen had failed 
to understand. To say that religion is caught and not taught 
is only half true. It is both taught and caught. The ideals our 
parents hold may be learned, but we “catch” the spiritual 
difference their observance makes in their lives. We may 
recite the opening phrases of the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth . . 
forever and a day. Our children may share the knowledge of 
the words, but they will be convinced of their truth only as 
they “catch us” living out the affirmation. 

A Home Under God 

The Church was in someone’s home before it was in a 
special building. To have the Church in one’s home, the 
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Church which is the body of our Lord, makes all the differ¬ 
ence between just another home and the household of love 
which is the abode of Christ. 

Walking over a bridge on a foggy night professor Emile 
Cammaerts heard two youngsters exchanging the confidences 
of youth. Hidden from their view he heard the girl ask, “Do 
you love me?” The boy's reply was unequivocal, “Under God, 
I do!" 

Under God! If the church in your home is a Christian 
Church (and I believe there is a church in every man's 
dwelling, complete with altar, ritual, holy book and a high 
priest), the persons who dwell within will live their lives 
under God as he's known to us in the love of Christ. If your 
home is not “under God" it will be under mammon and 
human moralisms. 

In a home under God love decrees that husband and wife 
“are no longer two but one . . and understands this mystery 
as God's gift. Such a home would share the act of creation 
with the Creator. Christian love is not the use and gratifica¬ 
tion of either party by and for the other. Such love is the 
union of two in never-ending wonder “under the grace of 
God." We know not how it came to be; we only know this 
is how it is! Wonder of wonders that his love should reach 
me through my beloved. 

Under God, love becomes a search to discover his will and 
purpose in the homes we establish. We are delivered from 
taking marriage lightly and saying, “If we don’t succeed, we'll 
try and try again—but with some other person." This brings 
a sense of security into the home. Far more is involved 
than the provision of food, clothing, and shelter. This security 
comes to the children because there is steadfast loyalty be¬ 
tween the parents who look in trust to God. He is the architect 
and guarantor of their future. By such faith a Christian home 
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is conceived and lives. What more could mankind desire! 

Three urchins were talking it over and rummaging through 
the land of what might have been. One remarked that if his 
father had not died he would be living in the governor's man¬ 
sion this very night. A second added that if his father had not 
been arrested in “that deal” they would have been rich. At 
long last the third slowly met the challenge of his comrades 
with the stumbling word, “Well, I guess I’m just nobody's 
nuthin'.” 

A home that is established and abides under God would 
be one in which every member is somebody's someone, be¬ 
cause all belong to God and abide under his loving care. None 
is forgotten, none will be lost; all are of ultimate value, each 
is heir to unending affection. 

I Belong 

In the Christian home there is a place for every person, 
from that tiny toddler up to the wisest oldster. Each has 
meaning as a child of God. There will be reverence for life— 
all life—because every life is considered a gift, a trust from 
God. 

One of my friends related the story of his daughter who 
was enjoying the age of make-believe, those years when 
mother's clothes and fashions whisk one away into the fairy¬ 
land of our fancied tomorrows. This daughter would borrow 
her mother's finery, attire herself in afternoon costume, and 
then formally call. Her father would welcome her as though 
she were the most important member of his church family. 
The call would terminate with tea and the usual adieus. 

The charade occurred upon more than one occasion. But 
then there came a day with a difference. The young miss was 
playing perfection's best part when suddenly she threw her 
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arms about her father’s neck and with a sharp cry exclaimed, 
“Daddy, daddy, I’m no stranger here. I belong here. This 
is my home!” 

Such is the truth which the home should give to every 
child. We belong here. Under God, this wide world is our 
home for a time. No creedal affirmation can teach the state¬ 
ment. It must be caught with convincing certainty in a home 
which breathes the assurance that this is my Father’s world. 
I belong here. I am somebody’s someone! 

Responsibility and Discipline 

In a home under God there is not only this sense of mean¬ 
ingful security, but also a feeling of challenging responsibility, 
both toward those within and those abroad. We are not the 
creatures of chance but the creations of God’s loving purpose. 
The discovery of his purpose for each member of the family 
in the light of the talents he has given us demands both 
discipline and freedom. It requires such discipline as will 
provide opportunity for growth and development; the disci¬ 
plines of order, dependability, and shared labor. We should 
also include co-operative endeavor, good manners, Christian 
grace, a willingness to sacrifice meaningfully, and a healthy 
desire to provide gracious surprises. 

Accompanying these disciplines there must also be the free¬ 
dom of self-expression, exercised without infringement upon 
the personal liberty of the other members of the family. Will 
Junior have an opportunity to discover through the family 
the talents which God has shared with him? Will they permit 
him freedom to use his gifts? Or, will Junior be forced or 
wheedled into being the living counterpart of an idol the 
parents have long and secretly cherished? Will the family 
assure their sons and daughters that under God they will 
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provide such help as they can to discover and develop their 
gifts ? Will they bring the children to see that these gifts came 
from God, and that honor and honesty decree that they 
should be used to his glory ? 

There is a story concerning the late Rufus Jones. On a 
certain summer day his son was playing with a group near 
the professor’s study window. The noise was no beguiling 
music aiding his studies. He was about to call to the children 
when one of their number suggested a quiet game. The group 
accepted. 

The children settled under his window and began sharing 
their hopes as to what they would be when they grew up. 
Almost breathless Jones eavesdropped—wondering what his 
son might say. When the boy spoke he confided in his chums 
that when he got to be a man he wanted to be “a man just 
like my dad.” Though the boy was destined to an early death, 
the great Quaker’s life would have made any son justly proud. 
Here, in a home under God, a boy can and should catch the 
purpose of life to be like his Father, to be a worthy son of 
God. 


God Becomes Known 

In the Christian home the purpose of life can be caught 
in the Scriptures that are read, in family prayer, in the com¬ 
mon tasks, and in play and work. It can become real in the 
confidences of affection that cause the heart to sing, as well 
as in the willingness to identify oneself with another’s tragedy 
or with his triumph. It is in such a home that we may discover 
the truth of the apostle’s wisdom, 

Yes, God has tempered the body together, with a 
special dignity for the inferior parts, so that there 
may be no disunion in the body, but that the various 
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members should have a common concern for one 
another. Thus 

if one member suffers, 
all the members share its suffering; 
if one member is honoured, 
all the members share its honour. 

Now you are Christ’s Body, and severally members 
of it. (1 Corinthians 12:24-27, Moffatt) 

In the play Our Town there is an arresting conversation 
between Rebecca and George. Rebecca is quite nonplussed by 
the address on a letter. She says, “It said: ‘Jane Crofut, The 
Crofut Farm; Grover’s Corners; Sutton County; New 
Hampshire; United States of America.’ ” George interrupts 
with a casual, “What’s funny about that?” Rebecca continues, 
“But listen, it’s not finished: the United States of America; 
Continent of North America; Western Hemisphere; the 
Earth; the Solar System; the Universe; the Mind of God,— 
that’s what it said on the envelope.” George stammered, 
“What do you know!” Rebecca still incredulous added, “And 
the postman brought it just the same.” 4 

One may be pardoned the naive observation that in a house¬ 
hold which lived its life under God such a relationship would 
have been taken for granted. It would have been considered 
normal, just right! 

In what other set of relationships does God become as com¬ 
pletely real ? None that I know! Which means that the makers 
of homes are the stewards of the knowledge and the love of 
God, than which there is no more demanding or rewarding 
vocation. 


* Thornton Wilder, Our Toivn (Coward-McCann), used by permission. 
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My Life and My Church 

HE other evening a taxi struck an abutment at the end 



A of a safety island, severely injuring the driver and killing 
his passenger, but leaving practically no mark on the concrete 
pillar. One of my friends moralized after the accident, remind¬ 
ing me that there had been no less than ten serious accidents 
at that spot during a decade. Though the island of safety had 
become a hazard to many, it was still standing only slightly 
marred by all the punishment it had absorbed in striving to 
serve as an angel of salvation. 


The Church Criticized 


This may well be a parable when we consider the Church. 
Has there ever been a generation when some effort, organized 
or sporadic, has not been made to destroy or depreciate 
the church? Every few years some self-styled prophet arises 
and informs us that the church is already dead or dying, but 
its adherents continue to pay their homage to it. 

Such occasions recall a conversation between Theodore 
Beza and King Henry of Navarre, the former reminding the 
king that “it belongs in truth to the Church of God, in the 
name of which I speak, to receive blows and never to give 
them, but it will please your majesty to remember that the 
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Church is an anvil that has worn out many a hammer.” So it 
has! 

Just twenty years ago, in a magazine enjoying great popu¬ 
larity but now defunct, an article appeared under the title 
“Why I Don’t Go to Church.” It was written in a sprightly, 
sophisticated style. The author told us that he had traveled 
widely, attended services of worship in many places, and 
listened to brilliant metropolitan preachers, as well as to 
humble semi-illiterate parsons. He had also interviewed 
bright young seminarians and was convinced “that the church 
today, as we have found it, has nothing vital, gripping, or en¬ 
lightening to say.” “Frankly,” he continued, “I have listened 
for some sermon that would open up a new vista of under¬ 
standing and feeling, and I have listened in vain.” 

What perverse bits of creation we are! The magazine in 
which this much-discussed article appeared is but a nostalgic 
memory of my earlier years. The church in America is pres¬ 
ently enjoying a rebirth the like of which has not been wit¬ 
nessed within the last half century or more. The answer to this 
ironic circumstance may be discovered in the very nature of 
the church itself. 


The Church Defined 

Many of us chuckled as we heard Felding’s Mr. Thwackum 
define religion: “When I mention religion, I mean the Chris¬ 
tian religion. And not only the Christian religion, but the 
Protestant Church. And not only the Protestant Church, but 
the Church of England.” When we speak of the church, our 
mind too often particularizes in like manner. When you use 
the phrase “the church,” what do you mean, and where did 
you discover the meaning? 

As a boy I learned John Wesley’s definition of “the 
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Church.” “The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men in which the pure Word of God is preached, and 
the Sacraments duly administered according to Christ’s ordi¬ 
nance, in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same.” 1 It is one thing to learn words by rote. It is another 
to transfer the learned words to life today. 

For myself the church was a building in the beginning. It 
was located on a given corner and was as much a part of that 
locality as the homes, the school, and the markets in our 
neighborhood. 

It was a special kind of building. In architecture and style 
it was different. However lacking in Gothic style, no one 
ever confused the church in our neighborhood with any other 
building. In conception and structure it might not be a com¬ 
petitor for artistic laurels of any variety but it was different. 
It was something set apart and special! 

For one boy the church meant Sunday, and Sunday clothes, 
and Sunday dinner, and guests, and a special vocabulary— 
and that building was the center and symbol of it all. In our 
household Saturday was the day of careful preparation for 
that holy day. Mother prepared for its festive nature by bak¬ 
ing an array of goods that would have aroused the enthusiasm 
of the judges in a county fair. Clothes were all carefully read¬ 
ied for the special day. It was the task of the oldest son 
to shine the shoes for the entire family. Two pairs for each 
member—one for every day and one for Sunday—and these 
had to pass father’s careful inspection. The fact that father 
shared Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday with his 
family added a new dimension to the day. In so many ways 
Sunday was a different day and that building known as the 
church was its focus. 

1 Methodist Articles of Religion, Article XIII, in Doctrines and Discipline 
of The Methodist Church. 
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In a remote and distant fashion the building was a holy 
place. It had to do with holy practices and special symbols: 
a cross; a pulpit, carefully carved and crowned with that 
giant book; chairs seen nowhere else; stained glass windows 
which intrigued a squirming boy but which he found it dif¬ 
ficult to understand. Difference was to be observed on every 
hand—sight, sound, atmosphere. 

Within that building a succession of events occurred that 
were different from those that happened anywhere else. There 
was Sunday school, a preaching service, Junior and Epworth 
League (the forerunners of the several present groups), 
never-to-be-forgotten hours of fellowship and fun. Here was 
the place where folk of our kind met. Here it was that I 
obtained my early ideas of history. Here it was that com¬ 
munity education was introduced to my young life. Here it 
was that words like “mystery,” and “awe,” and “miracle,” 
and “God” found their early meanings. Fellowship and fra¬ 
ternity became real as these flourished in the life of our 
church. Friendship and its attendants, joy and laughter, sacri¬ 
fice and suffering, birth and death, marriage and baptism, 
the solemnity of the Lord’s Supper—all these were a part of 
the church and associated with it. 

The Church Universal 

It soon became apparent that ours was not the only church. 
Within a radius of less than a mile more than a half-dozen 
churches lifted their spires toward heaven. Each one was a 
church, each one a separate fellowship, each one somebody’s 
church. I often wondered what went on inside those other 
walls and whether their church meant as much to them as my 
church meant to me. It was difficult to believe that it could. 
They were different from mine. 
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Now and again the several churches of our group within 
the city gathered together for a “love feast” and I would see 
that in these sister churches things were done in a manner 
that I understood. We belonged to the same family. In this 
experience my church expanded its nature into our churches. 

I soon learned that our churches were banded together in 
a conference that involved not only my town and my state, 
but many towns and several states. In this orderly fashion my 
notion of the inclusive church continued to grow. 

Upon rare occasions my parents would entertain someone 
from the far corners of the earth, a person who would share 
with us the most fantastic tales of life around the world. I 
would be patiently briefed that these visitors were unique 
people, they were carefully chosen folk, they were mission¬ 
aries who were telling the wonderful story of Jesus to the 
boys and girls of “heathen lands.” Again my notion of the 
church was wrenched and expanded, for the church somehow 
did business with the world. But to this day, when the word 
“church” is mentioned, oftener than not my memory conjures 
up that frame church on that corner in the neighborhood of 
my childhood. How is it with you? 

The Church and Worship 

To be sure there were other avenues along which my under¬ 
standing of religion and the life of the spirit were nurtured. I 
mention but one: our family altar. After the evening meal 
each member in turn read from Holy Writ and then four 
tousled heads bowed in solemn listening as our father or 
mother spoke directly and clearly with God on behalf of each 
of us. Hallowed were those moments beyond description! 
But there was something different about the church—my 
church. 
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The church was primarily a place of worship. As the years 
have tumbled along, the phrase “a place of worship” lias 
gathered increasing meaning for me, as I have felt the sense 
of sanctity, holiness, and apartness dulled for so many. I ap¬ 
preciate J. B. Priestley's comment, “People like my parents 
—to use their own matchless phrase—attended places of wor¬ 
ship. Now that I see that old phrase with a fresh eye, I also 
see how astonishing it is. Places of worship. How much we 
have lost, we of the younger generations, by having no places 
of worship! Perhaps this new world must remain desolate at 
heart until it achieves new places of worship. Then the spirit 
of Man will come home again to this universe . . . What is 
certain is that the absence of church or chapel from these 
young people’s lives has vastly increased their sense of de¬ 
tachment and their feeling of loneliness.'' 

So it must have been that many of us became worshipers 
because we frequented the house of worship. The building 
helped introduce us to the Builder who was absolutely worthy 
of our worship. 

I well remember one of the pastors of my youth. After our 
Saturday morning instruction in a small study, he would 
enter the sanctuary, that holy of holies, and open the Bible 
to the text of the following day. His preaching was vigorous, 
often punctuated by a resounding thump of his fist on the 
“Good Book.” The boys noted the mannerism and exploited 
it by placing a tack under the opened pages. On the follow¬ 
ing day the preacher asked his congregation with a flourish, 
“And who created the world?” Down came the fist for the 
required emphasis. Involuntarily he drew it back with un¬ 
controlled amazement shouting, “The confounded boys did 
that!” 

It was in these hours of worship that the Creator did make 
himself known and in the knowing, worshiped. Plere I could 
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open my entire being to the God of creation, worship him as 
the source of all creative power, worship him in the knowl¬ 
edge of his majesty, worship him as the judge of all men, 
worship him as the source of that continuing grace which for¬ 
gives and the power which rescues and transforms as his love 
speaks to me through Jesus Christ. 

Archbishop William Temple said it with insight, “To 
worship is to quicken the conscience by the holiness of God, 
to feed the mind with the truth of God, to purge the imagina¬ 
tion with the beauty of God, to open the heart to the love of 
God, to devote the will to the purpose of God. All this is 
gathered up in that emotion which most cleanses us from 
selfishness because it is the most selfless of all emotions— 
adoration.” 

It is in the house of worship as the mood of worship is culti¬ 
vated that we learn to know him as the Father of Jesus Christ. 
As his Father he becomes our Father. Worship is rescued 
from vague indefiniteness and clothed with individuality, when 
as the writer of Ephesians said, “Christ may dwell in your 
hearts through faith; that you . . . know the love of Christ 
which surpasses knowledge, that you may be filled with all 
the fullness of God.” (3:17, 19, RSV.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote, “there is a little plant 
called reverence in the corner of my soul’s garden, which I 
love to have watered once a week.” In worship the soul 
discovers itself as it acknowledges its Master and Lord, and 
freely and gladly accepts his lordship through faith in Christ. 
In worship we accept the Good News as the best news of all. 

The Church and Fellowship 

The church is more than a reservoir of worship in which 
a person would bathe periodically and obtain mystical cleans- 
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ing. The church is a fellowship. It brings together men of 
differing social rank and varying educational opportunity. It 
fuses men of differing temperament and various cultural 
heritage. It makes of persons possessing diversities of gifts 
fellow members in the family of man rather than competing 
elements causing public warfare. All of this takes place be¬ 
cause of our loyalty to and our love for God as he comes to 
us in Christ. 

In the church through its school, preaching, and fellow¬ 
ship we are convincingly inspired by the biblical story of 
God’s relationship to man, and man’s relationship to God 
and to his fellow man. Here through the Word we may learn 
the word for our lives as it comes alive in Jesus’ life, 
death, and resurrection. Here we may pledge ourselves 
in undying loyalty to Christ. Here the “new man” is born. 
Here the man who is Christ’s, who is a Christian, is con¬ 
tinuously renewed in the likeness of our Lord. 

As the years pass wc discover that the Church is not that 
building, whatever symbolic value it may possess. The Church 
is this mutual love of Christ which joins men each to God 
and each to the other in active fellowship. 

How often as a boy I saw this Church at work but hardly 
understood its meaning. Some member of the fellowship 
would be overtaken in a fault. Other members would gird 
themselves with the armor of mercy, patience, and love and 
strive to restore him to the brotherhood. Some member of 
some family would be stricken by tragedy. The other mem¬ 
bers of the Church would come to their aid as white corpuscles 
in the blood stream to bring healing, restoration, and the 
assurances of Christian love. None suffered alone; all shared 
the darkened hour. 

It was inevitable that those who knew would share. Such 
is the law of love as it comes alive in those who belong to 
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Christ. This is the Church, Christ’s living witness in our 
communities. 

To tell Christ’s story, to renew his life, required that some 
be set apart and sent abroad for Christian service. The telling 
could happen there because many who apparently could 
least afford it made it possible by contributing here in sacri¬ 
ficial giving. This is the Church, the body of Christ, provid¬ 
ing hands, means, words, and a heart for Christ. This is 
Christ alive! 

To be sure, the picture was not entirely idyllic. There were 
those in the fellowship who were maimed by pride, wound¬ 
ed by hypocrisy, and paralyzed by sheer stubborn unwilling¬ 
ness to surrender their wills to Christ. Every age has its 
Ananias and its Sapphira, and so do most churches. They 
are not the creation of the Church. They stand in bold relief 
because they are so completely at variance with the spirit of 
him who is the Lord of the Church. Making allowance for all 
these in the body of Christ, there is yet the body true to its 
Lord and serving him gladly. This I learned from the saints 
who were my elders. This I have confirmed, and you too may 
confirm, as the years move down their pathway. 

The Church and Christian Character 

The Church is the creator of character, Christlike character. 
This is the Church of the spirit. Here it is that Christ’s word 
is embodied in our will, his heart is the possessor of our 
heart. He, in us, becomes the living Church. Yet, so much 
of the gift has its fulcrum in the place we call “my church.” 

In Bojer’s The New Temple he takes us to the village 
church where good Peer Holm is attending church as he had 
done over these many years. The congregation is singing an 
old, familiar hymn. He listens as some inner voice sings these 
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songs to him. His lips merely form the words to the accom¬ 
paniment of music in his heart. 

Bojer tells us what Holm is thinking, “Peer Holm could 
not follow the words in the Psalm Book, but he knew both 
words and music from bygone days. It is a strange thing 
about hymns, he thought; they seem to know all about a 
man. They seek out even the most hidden things and raise 
them toward heaven. So it is now . . . memories of child¬ 
hood came forth in music; men long dead met him now, trans¬ 
figured in the hymn’s solemnity. He remembered the time 
he was confirmed, the companions whom he had never met 
again; and lastly, the time he was a bridegroom, and Merle 
stood there, young and beautiful—and now, they were old 
and white haired. The hymn knew that too—and bore it all 
heaven-ward.” 2 How true! Withal, how inadequate, finally! 

The Church and Society 

The wider Church of the spirit has responsibility for the in¬ 
stitutions, the organizations, the groupings into which men 
gather themselves. The Church of the spirit has a responsi¬ 
bility for the very character of civilization itself. Social con¬ 
cern is inseparably linked to the warmed heart. Apart from 
such concern the heart too soon becomes cold. Politics, 
business, the market place, the classroom, the hospital, the 
house of detention, the palace of mirth, the downcast and 
the outcast, Fifth Avenue and Skid Row—these are all the 
concerns of the body of Christ, which is the Church. 

The fellowship, the partnership, the koinonia, dare not be 
the prisoner of the walls of the church, or the narrow neigh¬ 
borhood fellowship, or the structure of the denomination. It 


2 Johan Bojer, The New Temple (Appleton-Century). 
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is the spirit of Jesus the Christ let loose in the world in the 
body of his friends. It is when we imprison that spirit in the 
church building, and confine its concerns and utterances to 
other worldly items that the Hitlers, the Stalins, the Musso- 
linis of the world “take over” and attempt to “make over” 
the world in their own image. 

When we are persuaded that the grace which saved us is 
able to save to the uttermost, then Christians become what 
Wesley termed “a league offensive and defensive with every 
member a soldier of Christ.” Totalitarianisms of many varie¬ 
ties are bidding for men’s loyalty. The Church, which is 
the body of Christ, should become a totalitarianism—claim¬ 
ing all of life for her Lord. No lesser goal will do. This is the 
real Church. 

“The Church,” said the Lambeth Conference of the Prot¬ 
estant Episcopal Church in 1948, “is the champion of men 
against all that cheapens and degrades him; for the Gospel is 
the charter of men’s dignity. The mission of the Church, now 
as always, is to proclaim and live out the Gospel by which 
alone men can be saved from sin and judgment, and the 
world from despair and self-destruction. We must bring the 
teaching and example of Christ into our everyday lives. 
Nothing that is good in the sight of God should be out¬ 
side the Church’s interest.” 

The Church as Christ’s Body 

The Church is a body—the body of Christ. “All one body 
we . . .” is sung with delight and gusto, but could any care¬ 
ful observer testify that it is a fact? As my mind may wander 
back to the neighborhood church and now includes the 
wider denomination of world-girdling proportions, so it 
should and must include all the churches if I would honestly 
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sing, “All one body we . . .” Divisions there are among the 
churches. Contention and competition rather than contrition 
and consecration are too often the mood between us. What 
a distance separates us from the prayer of our Lord as we 
find it in the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John! 

Only one is our Savior. One is our Lord. One is our God. 
Why, then, such widespread division? This is among our 
most crucial concerns. This belongs to the great unfinished 
business of the Church. The world is far too strong for a 
divided Church. Our Lord is far too wonderful to be the 
possession of any one of us alone. 

Visiting a church we were handed a bulletin. The initial 
hymn was an old friend. The printer in running the title had 
erred, though more grievously than the pastor apologetically 
suggested. The line had been run, “The Church is one 
foundation . . . ” One among many institutions? Not so, we 
believe. The church is THE one foundation when her foun¬ 
dation “is Jesus Christ her Lord.” So may we believe. So may 
we live! 


Jesus, with Thy Church abide; 
Be her Saviour, Lord, and Guide, 
While on earth her faith is tried: 
We beseech Thee, hear us. 

May her voice be ever clear, 
Warning of a Judgment near, 
Telling of a Saviour dear: 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 

May she guide the poor and blind, 
Seek the lost until she find, 

And the brokenhearted bind: 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 
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May her lamp of truth be bright; 
Bid her bear aloft its light 
Thro' the realms of pagan night: 
We beseech Thee, hear us. 

Judge her not for work undone, 
Judge her not for fields unwon, 
Bless her works in Thee begun: 
We beseech Thee, hear us. 

May she holy triumphs win, 
Overthrow the hosts of sin, 
Gather all the nations in: 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 8 


8 Thomas B. Pollock (The Methodist Hymnal, No. 380). 
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I Am His Good Steward 


T WO men were engaged in conversation at luncheon. 

One man had been casually reading a neat, chaste 
card that was on each of the tables in the restaurant. He broke 
the thread of the conversation by pointing to it and saying, 
“What’s happening to our world? Have you read this?” On 
the card were printed three simple prayers, one Catholic, one 
Jewish, one Protestant. They were ancient prayers, hallowed 
by the use of the centuries, designed to be said before meals. 

God's Claim Upon Us 

It was some months later that I discovered a similar item 
displayed under identical circumstances halfway round the 
world. Almost involuntarily I repeated the words of that 
fellow diner back home, “What’s happening to our world” 
when prayer before meals becomes a matter of public con¬ 
cern? Why should we ask such a question with an air of 
incredulity? Why should we be shocked when it is silently 
suggested that a man should remember his Creator and not 
only “in the days of [his] youth”? 

Do you recall that arresting picture on the cover of 
a popular American magazine portraying a grandmother and 
her grandson “giving thanks” in a public eating place? The 
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reaction of the onlookers gave a clue to their sense of shock, 
of bewilderment, of wistfulness. 

Why are we so surprised? Though our answers may vary, 
this simple prayer card was evidence of an increasing sense 
of God's claim upon our lives. 

It has been suggested that we discover ourselves in our 
relationships. This is true in our relationships to our pos¬ 
sessions, material and spiritual, and in our relationship to 
God. What ought these relations entail? What claim does 
God have upon these possessions, these material extensions 
of ourselves? 

Is there any valid reason why I should tithe or share in 
any degree? Is this practice just a pleasant but costly custom 
remembered out of other years and ways ? Or, is it a natural 
source of blessedness? What does stewardship mean? What 
should it mean to us as Christians ? Does God have a claim on 
my life? Your life? The answers will help us understand 
the relationship we have to God and what he means to us. 

The Meaning of Words 

Most of the great words of any language are quite mean¬ 
ingless apart from the relationships in which they are found. 
Such phrases as “My Maryland" and “Old Glory" have little 
meaning to those who have found no glory in our accumulated 
traditions from the days of Plymouth Rock to the many 
freedoms we now enjoy. Those who have not felt the warm 
soil of Maryland rich and precious beneath their feet and the 
air fragrant with memories of sacrifices abundantly made 
will never thrill to the words. 

Alma mater, the old college songs, the clinging ivy (more 
storied than real), the faraway lanes, all crowd into my mind 
when the name of that institution is mentioned which I 
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claim as my academic mother. But if you have not shared 
that same background of experience you will not be stim¬ 
ulated by the sound of the name as I am. 

So it is with the word steward and its companion, steward¬ 
ship . Currently the word has slender meaning apart from its 
relationship to the God who is the Father of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ. 

The word steward has a history that has developed over the 
centuries. Originally it signified lowly, menial service. It was 
formed of two words, stig, a sty or a pen, and weard, a keeper. 
Consequently, a stigweard, or steward, in the days of old, old 
England was the keeper of the sty or pen where cattle and 
pigs were impounded. Since the civilization of the day was 
largely dependent upon flocks and herds this was no in¬ 
significant task however burdensome. The rolling years have 
accumulated changes in meaning—a ship’s steward, or a 
similar task on railroads, planes, in hotels, or in labor organi¬ 
zations. Our church has adopted the term to designate those 
entrusted with the careful and prayerful administration of 
the life of the local church. Those who used this term in 
translating the parables of Jesus were truly inspired—or has 
the word grown in significance as Jesus’ meaning has per¬ 
meated our society? Both. Stewardship has gradually gained 
a place of honor and importance because of the meaning 
Jesus gave it. In Jesus God found a perfect St eward of his 
will. 


Belonging and Indebtedness 

It has been noted that wherever man is found he is pos¬ 
sessed by a sense of belonging to Someone, of living in a 
world made by Another. Even those who blatantly claim 
the world as their “oyster” often show peculiar inconsistencies 
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as in one way or another they betray their “hunch” that they 
do belong to some Other. 

Accompanying this feeling of belonging is another intuition, 
that of indebtedness . Men have a feeling of owing Someone 
for the gift of life and land, air and sea, pleasure and good 
fortune. A youngster was playing along an ocean shore. He 
asked his father who made all this wide expanse of sand 
and surf, sun and scene. The father replied, “God made it, 
son.” After a time the boy replied, “Gee, Dad, he’s a nice old 
Fellow.” 

Travel the earth around and we discover indications that 
this principle is common to all men. This world belongs to 
Someone, and that Someone, by the very fact of creating 
it, has placed us in his debt. Because I am what I am, I dis¬ 
cover that I ought, I owe. This intuition is basic to the idea of 
the tithe, and the fundamental Christian notion of steward¬ 
ship. It is not an accessory. 

The practice of tithing is older than the Bible. Centuries be¬ 
fore the establishment of the children of Israel in their home¬ 
land the tithe was an established practice among peoples 
as widely separated as the Egyptians, the Chinese, and others, 
including most of the peoples living around the Mediterra¬ 
nean basin. Man seems to be the kind of creature who, in one 
way or another, recognizes that having been created he owes 
some obligation to the Lord of his creation. 

Biblical Background and Tithing 

Genesis 4:4-5 tells us that “Abel brought the firstlings 
of his flocks and of their fat portions. And the Lord had re¬ 
gard for Abel and his offering, but for Cain and his offering 
he had no regard.” Abraham so taught his children that his 
grandson could vow, “ . . . this stone, which I have set up 
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for a pillar, shall be God’s house; and of all that thou givest 
me I will give the tenth to thee.” (Genesis 28:22). 

In Leviticus there is a change of emphasis and insight: 
“All the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land 
or of the fruit of the trees, is the Lord’s; it is holy to the 
Lord.” (Leviticus 27:30). The worshiper does not bring his 
offering in hope that the Lord shall have regard for him as 
Abel did. Man does not now bring his tithe so that he may 
bribe, bargain, prejudice, or woo his Maker. Man recognizes 
definite obligations that are his because he is a man and God 
is GOD. Man accepts this obligation because he increasingly 
believes that he is the temporary trustee of something he did 
not create. The tithe is God’s due, not a favor granted to him. 
These circumstances give the words of Malachi dramatic 
meaning as he shouted to the mob, “Will man rob God?” The 
controversy continues. People still inquire, “How are we 
robbing God?” The reply is definite. “In your tithes and 
offerings. You are cursed with a curse, for you are robbing 
me; the whole nation of you.” (Malachi 3:8-9). 

The prophet is in agreement with the author of the Leviti- 
can code. The tithe is man’s natural obligation to God. It is 
God’s just claim upon man. As the possessor of the inalien¬ 
able title to all the earth, he is entitled to the tithe. As a 
lessor we owe a tithe for the use of the land and the enjoy¬ 
ment of the miracle of life. 

The tithe is the outward expression of what we believe in 
our hearts. It recognizes our relationship to God into which 
we were born and from which we cannot flee without penalty. 
When we disregard it we are reminded of the words of 
Malachi quoted above, “You are cursed with a curse ...” 

Some have dismissed the tithe as sheer legalism. But let 
us not forget that the institution of the tithe is a long step 
forward in man’s relationship to his Creator. It goes far 
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beyond those earlier customs in religion which bore all the 
marks of superstition and magic. It says that God made us 
and that we must live in gratitude and respect toward our 
Creator. 


Tithers or Good Stewards? 

The Christian institution of stewardship is built upon this 
foundation. It is the harvest of those earlier beginnings. The 
Christian steward readily admits this is God’s world. He is 
the owner. He is the giver. The Ch ristian d oes not say, “I 
owe God something, possibly a tithe.” He say$ ^7 owe God 
e verything! ’ This includes not only the material world in 
which I live, my life as such, and those possessions which I 
call “mine,” but also the quality of my life in peace of mind, 
poise of soul, and eternal, blessed assurance. When a man 
discovers his true self he recognizes this relationship and in 
loving gratitude serves God. He acknowledges that he is 
not only the Creator, the Sharer, but also the Redeemer to 
whom he owes all. 

My vocation as a Christian is fulfilled not only in doing 
G od’s w ill, but al so in the spirit in which I do it. The good 
steward, like Christ, does the Father’s will in a spirit of 
gracious fidelity. It is not primarily a duty to be done, but 
a mood of life to be enjoyed. The good steward in the Chris¬ 
tian meaning of the word is a person “in love,” seeking oc¬ 
casions for serving. 

This view of the Christian life, when followed, becomes 
a sacramental covenanting with God. Originally the sacra¬ 
ment was an oath, freely given, binding oneself in undying 
loyalty to the emperor. A real Christian, accepting the work 
of Christ as God’s Steward, pledges himself in an oath of 
fidelity to the endless vocation of glorifying the Father 
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through his very life and all that he possesses on earth. 

Even the most casual reader will observe the long road 
which has been traveled from those early beginnings. The 
Christian steward does not serve God because of fear, or to 
cajole, or to woo him. Nor does he serve God so that he may 
satisfy some legal claim which he holds against his life. In¬ 
stead, he serves in the mood of deep affection, a mood which 
causes him to sing: 

I am Thine, O Lord, I have heard Thy voice, 

And it told Thy love to me; 

Consecrate me now to Thy service, Lord, 

By the power of grace divine . . . 

This is the mood of dedicated affection, of Christian 
stewardship. Such love never says to God “Because I tithe 
thou must show me special favors,” though the earlier tither 
did, and many of our contemporaries do. 

Legalistic Tithing 

The letter of the tithe may be likened to the legalism of 
the forty-hour week. By contrast the mood of the steward 
is more akin to the f amous letter written to Lady Hesketh 
in which her friend declared. “Th ere must be an eternal life. 
f or only eternity will suffice for the love I hold for thee. ” 

The narrow view of the tithe is not unlike my youthful 
practicing upon an instrument, not of my choice. Thirty 
minutes and no more and no less was absolute to gain a 
practical proficiency. But it did not guarantee to make me 
an artist. The steward’s spirit is more akin to the attitude of 
the a ging Corot who at 74 could say. “ Th ere must be an 
eternity for I have only begun to paint.” - 
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The legalistic tither is not unlike the Pharisee who, out of 
his abundance gave only that share which the law required. 
The spirit of the good steward is like the widow and her 
hallowed mite. 

Too often tithing is similar to the reluctant paying of our 
income tax. The mood of the true steward, however, is like 
that of little Peter, the hero of the story which tells us “Why 
the Chimes Rang.” His spirit was so great that, even though 
his gift was small, the bells of the cathedral filled the night 
air. 

The strict tithe is the meeting of a legal demand, quite in 
order and commendable as far as it may go, and absolutely 
necessary for development and growth. The steward acknowl¬ 
edges his eternal indebtedness to a love that did not let him 
go, and to which he can only make adequate reply by mak¬ 
ing of his life and possessions a sacrament dedicated to God’s 
service. 


The Extra Mile 

The manner of the good steward is shown in his willing¬ 
ness to go that extra mile which the tithe never demanded, 
but which love dictates; to adventure forth, seeking the lost, 
and not merely caring for those in our household of faith. 

The task of the good steward may be the necessity to stay 
at home and keep the loyalties of the faith burnished and 
bright as did that anxious father who waited through the 
many nights for that wandering son. He would not accept 
the mood of some tither who declares, “I have done my duty,” 
and then blows out the candle and retires. 

Good stewards seek to serve in the by-the-way events 
which fall outside the normal routines that society demands. 
The class teacher, the scout master, the lay preacher, the 
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gray lady, and the volunteer in the back ranks and in the 
front pew belong to this group. And then there are the 
business and professional men whose Christian stewardship 
determines the attitude in which they spend themselves in 
the market place. All these make of gratitude a perpetual 
mood. 

The man who dies leaving in his trai l a statement which 
d eclares , “All my obligations have been met, ” may be cor¬ 
rect legally. In the sense of the Christian steward his mood 
leaves much to be desired. How often have we been told no 
m an ever paid fully his way through college. There are al¬ 
ways those countless assistances of the past—plant, endow¬ 
ment, gathered knowledge, inherited traditions—even though 
upon graduation the accounting may tell us that all the bills 
that have been levied have been met. The saints, the good 
stewards, have been those who never ceased wondering at 
the graciousness of God, and sorrowed that life was too short 
to more adequately recompense our Father in loving service 
to his children. 


Stewards of What? 

The good steward is the guardian of the material treasures 
of all creation. The st ored hills , the w ooded vastnes s, the 
m ineral-laden soi l, the c hemical compositi on of the air, and 
the u ntold wealth of the sea s, are all Go d's gifts w hich he 
has shared with us. 

The go od steward is the living custodian of t he best mem ¬ 
or ies of the race. He will keep the lamp of knowledge burn¬ 
ing with the “oil” of his s elf-sacrifice . Bishop William Alfred 
Quayle and Dr. Merton Rice were walking through the 
woods one day when they came upon a stream fringed by a 
sheltered bank of lilies of t he valley. The bishop removed his 
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shoes and stockings and waded across the creek, pleasantly 
kicking up a bit of mud here and there. Plucking a solitary lily 
he held it carefully and studied it silently. At last Dr. Rice 
heard him whisper, almost as though in prayer, ‘‘You ought 
to be beautiful. No less than 10,000 generations of vegetable 
matter have lived and died for you. You ought to be 
beautiful.” How much more should that be said of man. We 
are the stewards of the lives, the thoughts, the deeds, the 
sacrifices, and the loves of countless generations. We are the 
st ewards of the redeeming love of Calvary. To be a good 
steward means to be true to these bounties of truth, beauty, 
and holiness. 

We sh ould be the good stewards of the realization of yester¬ 
day's hopes. T hese include the d ream of the prophe t that 
justice would roll down like waters from mountain cataracts, 
and that men would beat their swords into plowshare s and 
their spears into pruning hooks. Stewards also look toward a 
time when the Lord’s prayer for daily bread will be realized , 
and the e nslavement of man by man banished , that all might 
en j ov the liberty which Christ bequeathed to men. We are the 
stewards of the hope that lit eracy w ould lift the veil of igno¬ 
rance and superstition and open the eyes of the nations to their 
kinship; that fellowship should unlock the doors to friend¬ 
ship, and brotherhood. We should be the stewards of these 
hopes, for these were the hopes of our Lord, and we are his 
body! 


Good Stewardship Illustrated 

As you read you may remember other stewards of this order 
who, being silent, yet speak. You may recall John Chapman, 
more familiarly known as Tohnnv Appleseed. w ho planted seeds 
in my town and over a radius of countless miles. He brightened 
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the lives of succeeding generations as he provided the op¬ 
portunity for God's miracle of captured sunlight t o shine 
through an apple. 

There was also that doctor with the strange name who 
died not too long ago. When he d eparted this life he had 
lost his arms, only brief stumpsmarlced their former location. 
His s jght ha d been darkened into blin dness . His body had 
been haltedjby pain . As a g ood steward he left behind many 
of the secrets and me thods of the X-ray , capturing healing for 
his anonymous brothers. 

Remember IVIadame_Cun^ who freely shared the discoveries 
that had been made by herself and her husband. She be¬ 
lieved that all men, your beloved and mine, should have an 
opportunity to be relieved of pain. As a good steward a 
person has only one choice—tp share redemptively. 

Ge orge Washington Carver's d edicated explorations and 
adventures inside a lump of red Georgian clay, as well as in 
that treasure laden but so democratic jicanut, were likewise 
the answers to an unshakable sense of stewardship. God had 
promised man the good things of the earth and as God’s 
partner in truth he would bring them to light. 

Belonging and Owing 

It has been the thought of this chapter that man is pos¬ 
sessed, if not obsessed, with the sense of belonging to “Some¬ 
one," and owing that “Someone" something of value. To 
satisfy this indebtedness tithing became a common practice, 
so common that we may believe that God inspired it. Tith- 
ing brought man peace of mind , spiritual satisfaction, and a 
sense of freedom a s h e walked the earth . 

When God revealed himself in Ch rist t he practice of tithing 
as a demanded accounting to Deity proved completely in- 
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adequate. It was not a tithe of a man’s possessions to which 
God was entitled, but to his total life. “All to Thee I owe.” 
The all would include not less than the tithe when measured 
in material possessions, basic as it was, but more—much more. 
Thr ough God’s grace we have become joint heirs, partner s 

in his kingdom enterprise. The man who becomes his good 
steward r ealizes his divine sonship . That was the end for 
which he was made and toward which all creation moves. 

An older man, worn by time, weather and work, was busy¬ 
ing himself in his garden. A passer-by pleasantly inquired 
as to the nature of his task. He replied cryptically, “ I’m plant - 
ing a peach tree.” The n ejghbor laughed as he c ynically sur¬ 
veyed the sapling"remembering the man who was doing the 
planting had spent no less than e ighty winters and summer s 
as the guest of old mother earth. “ Do you ever expect to 
pick any of the fruit of that tree? ” he asked. The older man 
stopped, straightened his back and smiled at his inquisitor. 
“ No,” he said, “I don’t. But then I got to thinking t he 
other day that I ’ve been eating peaches all my life and I can’ t 
recall ever having planted a solitary tree. If somebody hadn’t 
planted those trees for me I could never have enjoyed the 
fruit all these years. I thought it was about time that I 
returned the compliment. I have an affection for my grand ¬ 
children and my neighbors and I w ant them to share my en¬ 
jo yment.” The neighbor watched for a time and then moved 
on. When he was almost out of ear-shot he heard the 
planter shout, “By the way Jim, I don’t own the ground I’m 
planting it on either.” 

An Inspired Legacy 

Many will regard the above as a neat story with an un¬ 
common twist, but not the temper of this stubborn world of 
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pride and selfishness in which we really live. Not so! One 
day, in the near past, I chanced upon the following contem¬ 
porary will. Few ministers of the Gospel have stated the case 
for stewardship as well as this layman. The will read in part: 

“First, the disposition of a not inconsiderable estate 
is never an easy assignment. It has been a thorny and 
laborious problem for me because, recognizing my 
frailty and inadequacy, I have not been able to lose 
sight of the awesome responsibility involved. 

“If I could have looked upon material goods as per¬ 
sonal property, belonging to me alone, my task would 
have been immeasurably lighter. But I have never 
regarded my possessions in that light. Providence gives 
no fee simple to such possessions. As I have seen it, 
all of the elements of the earth belong to the Creator 
of all things, and Pie has, as a part of the Divine 
Purpose, distributed them unevenly among His chil¬ 
dren, holding each relatively accountable for their use 
and disposition. 

“I have always felt that I have been only a trustee 
for such wealth as Providence has placed in my hands. 

This trusteeship has weighed heavily upon me. In 
carrying out this final responsibility of my stewardship, 

I have sought to utilize such wisdom and understand¬ 
ing of equity as the Creator has given me. No one with 
any regard for his responsibility to his God and his 
fellow man should do less. No one can do more. 

“. . . As I have seen it life is a proving ground 
where Providence tests the character and mettle of 
those He places upon the earth. The whole course of 
mortal existence is a series of problems, sorrows, diffi¬ 
culties. If that existence be rightly conducted, it be¬ 
comes a progress towards the fulfillment of human 
destiny. We must pass through the darkness to reach 
the light. 
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"Throughout my adult life, day by day, year after 
year, I have been instilled with the conviction that 
wealth cannot be measured in terms of money, stocks, 
bonds, broad acres or by ownership of mine and mill. 
These cannot bear testimony to the real excellence of 
man or woman. Those who use a material yardstick 
to appraise their wealth and foolishly imagine them¬ 
selves to be rich are objects of pity. In their ignorance 
and misanthropic isolation, they suffer from shrinkage 
of the soul. 

. . Conscious that in this codicil to my last Will 
and Testament, I am figuratively speaking from the 
grave, and that the great book of my account with the 
Creator has been closed beyond change or amendment, 

I submit my soul to His tender mercy, and my memory 
to the generosity and compassion of my fellow man.” 

Stewardship is just another word until, knowing its ances¬ 
try and something of the road over which it has traveled, 
we meet it again on the road we walk today. If stewardship 
is the management of one's life for God; if stewardship is 
love serving and redeeming because in love God has re¬ 
deemed us and serves us, then the end of life is to be a steward 
worthy of his commendation, "Welcome home—good 
steward!” In being his good stewards we become sharers 
with him—and in sharing, learn to know him. 


CHAPTER 
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God and the Day’s Work 

On the seventh day God ceased his work . . . (Genesis 
2:2, Moffatt). 1 

“My father is working still, and I am working.” 
(John 5:17, Revised Standard Version.) 

“Behold, I am coming soon ... to repay every one 
for what he has done.” (Revelation 22:12.) 



HE old revival hymn admonished us to "Work, for the 


night is coming . . Work, work work. Our common 
humanity makes workers of us all. Banker or butcher, miner 
or mortician, plumber or planter—workers all. We have been 
sentenced to work from the foundation of the earth—so it 
would appear. 


God Works—Men Work 


On the second page of the Book of Books the word 
“work” appears. Within the last dozen verses in the same 
volume that word “work” meets us again. It is employed 
twice as often as the word “love” and oftener than such 
valiant and descriptive words as “light,” “truth,” “virtue,” 
“goodness,” and “happiness.” All these are stalwarts in the 


1 The Bible: a New Translation, by James Moffatt (Harper & Brothers). 
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Christian’s vocabulary. Work is the Gibraltar of existence. 
We may tie to it or be shattered by it. 

Consequently, we should be neither shocked nor dismayed 
when the Bible informs us that men are created in God’s 
image and work is one of his attributes in which we share. 
We are told that as a part of his labors God created the uni¬ 
verse and all that is in it. 

We are told that Jesus was a worker. He served an ap¬ 
prenticeship and mastered a trade. All of which would lead 
us to believe that from a biblical point of view, work is not a 
sentence visited upon man because “In Adam’s fall we 
sinned all.” Work, in the words of a popular song, is “doing 
what comes naturally.” 

Some say that work has been given to us as a portion of 
living, something that belongs to life. The realists remind us, 
“You’ve got to work if you want to eat. You’ve got to eat if 
you want to live.” The conclusion is “We want to live, and 
so we work.” 

A more nearly Christian statement would say, “Like Lord, 
like servant.” If God works, why should man not work? In 
work we share the attributes of divinity, the characteristics of 
our Creator. Work was accepted by Jesus as thoroughly nor¬ 
mal, decent, and desirable. In reality it was a privilege. He 
looked upon work as one of the creative, productive, self- 
revealing relationships of existence. Said he, “My father is 
working . . . and I am working.” If they worked without 
stigma, why should I not work and discover therein my 
blessedness ? 


Work and Salvation 

John the Baptist—the Billy Sunday or the Billy Graham 
of his era—must have been a man of singular power if we 
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mark the persons attracted to his meetings. He preached the 
doctrine of repentance and deliverance from sin. Among 
those whom he attracted were the tax collectors and pro¬ 
fessional soldiers. They asked him, “What must we do . . . ?” 
He replied, in effect, “Be a good workman on your job.” To 
the tax collectors he suggested honesty and fidelity in their 
less than popular employment. To the soldiers, he suggested 
that they recognize and respect the worth of individuals. It 
was an ideal clearly put, a precept stated and its practical 
application demanded. (Luke 3:1-18.) 

All of this was the prelude to the more fundamental theo¬ 
logical question. “What must a man do to be saved?” Does it 
sound strange to our ears that the words work and salvation 
should be joined in this type of union? 

One of Johan Bojer’s characters is just recovering from 
severe mental and physical illness. He is filling his lungs with 
long, deep draughts of fresh air. “Help me then, Oh air, light, 
solitude! Help me that I may be whole once more and fit to 
work for this is the one and only religion left to me to cling 
to.” 2 

Should we be tempted to believe that such notions exist 
only in the fancy-ridden minds of the writers of fiction, listen 
to the elder Mr. Ford, “Work is our sanity, our self-respect, 
our salvation.” Through work and work alone may health, 
wealth, and happiness inevitably be secured. Many would 
agree that all the goods which our society acknowledges 
under the term “success” can be had if we just work “hard 
enough.” During those long years when our frontier ap¬ 
peared as an unlimited horizon of beckoning opportunity the 
formula could be verified. Then came other days when a man 
would work and there was no work. How well I remem¬ 
ber those days of the great depression when one of the mem- 

2 Johan Bojer, The Great Hunger (Appleton-Century), p. 275. 
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bers of my church was without employment. I can still hear 
that tragic lament, “To be without work is hell.” There were 
millions who shared his plight and who discovered that work 
is not a curse, nor is it the road to inevitable “success.” But, 
to have a job, to be an employed worker is to have status, 
security, and blessedness. 

A man and his work are never total strangers to each other. 
Work is the man in action productively, needfully, and crea¬ 
tively. Or it could be foolishly, harmfully, and disruptively. 
Through his job a man reveals what he is in the inner man, 
what he really is as a person. We speak of a man’s profession 
and our vocabulary betrays us. The word literally means, 
“what a man professes to be through his labors.” 

Work as a Vocation 

The Reformation gave us the imaginative and challenging 
word “calling.” If every man is directly related to God, then 
God must be directly related to man. This relationship affects 
all of life, including the manner in which a man earns his 
daily bread. God’s concern for every man reveals itself as he 
calls every man to some work in his kingdom. A man’s voca¬ 
tion should be his immediate response to God’s summons to 
serve him. 

I was once the minister to a community in the city of 
Paterson, New Jersey. Many of the members of my congre¬ 
gation had come from the English Midlands, and particularly 
from the neighborhood of Coventry. They were skilled weavers 
and textile workers and, in the main, devout Christians. Upon 
occasion they would share stories of their Old World connec¬ 
tions and the strides this industry had made in their lifetime. 
One man told of the dyers whom he had known as a youth 
and the stains their hands bore as a mark of their specialty. 
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In mixing dyes a portion of the skill consisted not only in 
the expert recognition of color, but in creating a quality of 
dye that could be verified through manual contact. Conse¬ 
quently, the stains upon their hands testified as to the nature 
of their labors. The parable has a wide application. Thomas 
identified our Lord by the nail prints in his hands. 

The identification of a man and his work may be seen in 
our colloquialism, “I can tell a preacher a mile away.” In so 
saying we bring testimony to a recognition of the marks which 
set the profession apart. We recognize the “dye” of our 
business. 

How much more important it is that our character bear 
the marks of our definite and single-minded devotion to our 
task and our delight in our work. Too often our faces bear the 
marks of drudgery, slavery, and the frustration of endless 
futility. Too often our character displays no definiteness of 
calling but the haphazard markings of inescapable slavery. 

Work Reveals Character 

Aristotle made the wise comment that “pleasure makes 
perfect work.” Such pleasure will display itself in our counte¬ 
nance and in our character. One could say that the good 
worker is the worker making good, and being good, and look- 
ing good on the job. The poor worker is the worker who 
grows poorer both in substance and appearance on the job, 
and ultimately off the job. 

If it is true that a worker is a man realizing himself on his 
job, then a man's first obligation on any conceivable ground— 
economic, social, cultural, religious—is to perform his daily 
work with fidelity and earnestness. Honest labor, the possi¬ 
bility, and the realization of it, make living creative. 

If by profession I am a pediatrician my task is to keep 
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children in good health by preventing illness. Failing that 
opportunity, I must seek to restore the broken and limping 
body. To say as someone did not too long ago, “I practice 
medicine so that I can travel/' is placing the emphasis in the 
wrong place. A man should practice medicine wholeheartedly 
with a single mind in the interest of human well-being. If the 
vocation becomes a by-product, the product will quite likely 
go by the board. What is more it could not have been a voca¬ 
tion in which that man was engaged but an avocation. 

Ernest Fremont Tittle told the story of a cobbler who 
boasted, “My business is saving souls. I mend shoes to pay 
the expenses.” Dr. Tittle wisely commented, “There is some¬ 
thing wrong here.” Most surely there is! A cobbler’s first 
responsibility is mending shoes, employing all the skill he may 
possess so that bv virtue of his fidelity life may be saved. To 
do less robs the customer of good workmanship and the child 
of health. It assures the neighbors that a religion which per¬ 
mits the religious man to be a shoddy workman is a miserable 
thing, a farce which makes believing a mockery. 

The gloomiest, shabbiest family I knew as a boy was also 
the most “religious,” at least according to their own testimony. 
One of the reasons for their sad economic plight, and possibly 
for their filthy state, could be found in the conscienceless 
manner in which they handled their business affairs. To deal 
with them was to flirt with fraud. 

Doing the Job Well 

When the workman has lost his sense of absolute honesty 
and fidelity he has lost his sense of the presence of God. 

Basic to any healthy society is the belief that the workman 
will do his work well—lawyer, doctor, mason, mother, and all 
the rest—so that the God of creation may graciously say, 
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“Well done, good and faithful servant.’ 1 (Matthew 25:23.) 

As a workman develops fidelity to his task and imagination 
in the wider application of his work, he nurtures a spirit 
kindred to that of his Maker. He becomes his co-worker, his 
partner, his good steward. In creating and sustaining the 
universe God is working to provide the possibilities for the 
development of the good life. He gives us self-consciousness, 
the power of choice, the ability to create, to hope, and to 
receive some of the rewards for our labors. In deliberately 
choosing and being faithful to such creative labor a man may 
know a fellowship with God, that is denied to those who have 
never known honest, productive labor. 

In another connection John Wesley, having learned the 
lesson from Moravian friends, admonished his preachers to 
preach a certain doctrine until they possessed it. He 
assured them that once they had it, they could not refrain 
from preaching it. There is an apt parallel in the matter of 
Christian work and the satisfaction of the Christian workman. 

A man finds himself by marshalling his talents and con¬ 
tributing them wholeheartedly to God’s good life in the com¬ 
munity. I cannot talk myself into this state. I can only give 
myself freely. The boredom of the idle rich and the madden¬ 
ing frustration of the enslaved clearly show that if man is 
to be happy he must engage in productive and creative labor. 
I am not blessed simply because this is my job as contrasted 
with that. Happiness is mine, whatever my work, when I 
realize that I am an indispensable partner with God in provid¬ 
ing something essential to the coming of his kingdom. 

No Work Is Secular 

If this be true, then no work which contributes to the good 
life is “secular” in contrast to some other task we carelessly 
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term “sacred.” If life is sacred, so is the laborer who invests 
the majesty of his life for the good of God’s family on earth. 
Too long have such vocations as the ministry, the priesthood, 
the sisterhoods and brotherhoods—in short, the religious— 
been looked upon as sacred callings, while those who served 
the other portions of man’s nature have been dubbed secular. 
“Church work—on the professional level—is sacred,” say 
these friends. Other tasks by inference fall outside the frame¬ 
work of the distinction. 

However, who would be bold enough to classify the dis¬ 
covery or the manufacture of antibiotics as strictly secular 
employment? It may be, but it may not be. The dirt farmer 
who halts erosion and causes the dank soil to produce bounti¬ 
fully ; the distributor of the city’s news who is the town crier 
announcing danger, joy, and the possibility of brotherhood; 
the collector of the town’s refuse who is a helpful agent in 
guaranteeing the health of the community—who would dare 
say that theirs is a secular task primarily or necessarily? It 
may be, of course, depending upon the purpose and fidelity of 
the workman. 

Likewise, the man who wears the stole and reads the Book 
and shares the communion wafer may be as lacking in the 
self-dedication which makes his calling sacred as any other 
in the community. “If ours is God’s world,” wrote Elton True- 
blood, “any true work for the improvement of man’s life is 
a sacred task and should be undertaken with this aspect in 
mind.” 3 


Work That Glorifies God 

John Calvin burst the bonds of his usual careful, crisp style 
and became almost lyrical in describing the gospel version 

3 Elton Trueblood, The Common Ventures of Life (Harper & Brothers), 
p. 85. 
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of man’s calling: “Thence will arise also rare consolation, 
since there will be no work so base and mean but if thou only 
know thy vocation, it may shine and be accounted very pre¬ 
cious to God.” 

Such “consolation” is based upon a religious faith that 
work can be and should be the response to a divine calling. 
Work is an opportunity to serve God even as we serve men. 
Work is not the result of a curse. It should be our reply to 
God’s summons to glorify him through the daily round. 
Work can be every man’s opportunity to become God’s con¬ 
temporary partner. If we refuse to acknowledge this religious 
significance of labor, it becomes a dull sentence. Finally, death 
is the only avenue of escape. 

No man should be working at a task in which God cannot 
be glorified, such as gambling, narcotics peddling, and liquor 
dealing. Dishonest representation on any level, and community 
enslavement for personal gain do not bring honor to the Lord. 

That we do not face up to what does or does not glorify 
God has been the cause of countless wasted lives. One of the 
hallowed hymns of the Christian Church declares that 

In the cross of Christ I glory, 

Towering o’er the wrecks of time . . . 

For the Christian to sing devoutly that hymn written by John 
Bowring is to be blessed. We might assume that the man who 
wrote it must have been a person of poetic and religious 
fervor, as well as one with wide human concern. However 
such was not the case. Although he served his government 
faithfully at home and abroad, a portion of his service in China 
included encouraging the British opium trade by smuggling, 
if necessary. This worked against the tremendous and strenu¬ 
ous efforts of the alarmed Chinese government to shut off 
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the flow of the devastating drug among its people. Bowring’s 
report of the “Arrow Incident” was of such an inflammatory 
nature that he was given the dubious credit for being the 
immediate cause of Great Britain’s undertaking the second 
“opium war” against China. The Treaty of Tientsin followed. 
It included a provision to legalize the importation of opium 
into China. 

Obviously something had happened to this man’s under¬ 
standing of the function and meaning of work. He had been 
faithful in his toil for the British Crown. But to his Father 
and his family he had brought no glory, but only affirmed 
that he knew not the redemptive meaning of the cross. 

If a man accepts this sacramental view of labor as a sum¬ 
mons from God to serve him through ministering to his 
fellows, his entire life is infused with new meaning. He is 
delivered from the slavery of transient, purposeless drudgery. 

Characteristics of a Vocation 

On this basis I believe that any vocation should in¬ 
clude the following characteristics. My job, my task, my work 
should be chosen in response to some wholesome, living Chris¬ 
tian need in society. For their well-being men require food, 
clothing, shelter, knowledge, truth, beauty, health, recrea¬ 
tion, travel, and a bit of blithe nonsense. Somewhere in this 
list a person should be able to discover a calling. Man’s need 
is God’s summons to serve. 

Let care be taken that some all too human demand be not 
mistaken for God’s calling. Men may demand opium, gambling 
opportunities, liquor, or six wives in five years. They may in¬ 
sist upon wealth as their brothers starve, or status as their 
neighbors are depressed. Such demands are clearly no portion 
of the good life to which God has called us. Devout prayer 
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and careful study must be exercised if we would enlist our 
lives at a point of human need that has godly significance. 

Should we be forced into employment by unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances or apparent chance, we should try to discover 
some worthfulness within the task which will redeem it from 
the casual and the haphazard. Failing such discovery, we 
should seek some other employment. 

Ideally, our work should be of such a nature that it will 
stimulate our imagination and challenge our ingenuity to dis¬ 
cover in it ways by which God may be glorified. Can these 
dimensions be applied to so many of the humdrum activities of 
life? These include labor on a mass production line, some 
monotonous types of housework, many dull varieties of farm 
employment, and the drab drudgery that often must be per¬ 
formed by someone if our civilization is to exist. I believe 
that no needful labor must be empty of challenge. Can 
a shoemaker be satisfied with mending a decrepit shoe? 
Possibly not, unless he will in imagination’s eye note the 
happiness of some child whose worn-out shoe he has repaired. 
Can the banker see his function as more than an instrument 
in the commercial market place? He ought to see it as homes, 
jobs, good government, security, stability, and good will. 

Monitoring a lighthouse may be one of the more dramatic, 
and also one of the more hazardous callings. Drama will 
defeat the monotony of it if the task is seen in the wider 
context of assurances for the seaman, happy home-comings, 
a goodly cargo, and friendly commerce among the nations. 

Can the “grease monkey” discover within the framework 
of his labors a calling? His fidelity guarantees safety and 
happiness over the highways, even as his brother in the light¬ 
house helps guarantee safety upon the high seas. Under¬ 
standing the humane, far-off goal of our task—being God’s 
dependable workman—should redeem it from the secular 
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blight which too often overtakes both work and worker. Our 
labor is a sacrament, an offering unto the Lord of Hosts, 
when we see it as our contribution to God’s glory and the 
service of our fellow man. 

No Work Is Insignificant 

If this be true, no task which serves mankind in its travail 
and struggle, in its effort to live the good life, can be either 
accidental or incidental. Though I may be tucked away in 
some remote corner, seldom seen in the main stream of the 
world’s market place, my life does count. 

I may be a nurse whose skill will bring a famed neurolo¬ 
gist back into the land of the living. I may be a dispensing 
pharmacist, never expecting to own my own store, whose 
care in dispensing drugs will become the lifeline of the town. 
I may be a butcher and because of the skill with which I buy 
meat, care for it, and sell it to my customers, the town will 
be healthy and happy. Upon the excellence and dependability 
of my services the health of the community depends. This is 
God's world. As we are about his business, we become sharers 
with him in the Kingdom. 

On the cornerstone of one of our public schools is a quota¬ 
tion taken from the writings of President Lincoln: “What 
you do today matters to all eternity.” It matters for either 
good or ill. It matters as men are blessed or cursed. It matters 
as God is either glorified or vilified. 

God comes into my life in startling intimacy as the work 
to which I have given myself is regarded as his work, and 
I share both his cross and his victory. Jesus reminded us, 
“My Father is working . .. and I am working.” (John 5 :17.) 
We should be able to say, “My Father works and I work 
together with him.” 
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The Command to Perfection 

T OO little mention has been made of Christian perfection 
as taught by John Wesley. 

The England into which Wesley was born was marked 
by a low grade morality and a high degree of social combusti¬ 
bility. France was to be torn by social and political revolution. 
But England was brought under the judgment of God in 
Christ and experienced Christian reconciliation through the 
Wesleyan revival. 

Wesley the Evangelist 

Wesley was primarily an evangelist, a workman of unusual 
skill and singular effectiveness. He was a confirmed pessi¬ 
mistic realist in his estimate of the nature of a man untouched 
by God’s grace. He readily admitted that “natural” man was 
foolish, arrogant, proud, sensual, sinful, a lost person. 

The pessimism of Wesley would find hospitable lodging in 
the thought of those present-day theologians who appear to 
be infinitely more concerned with the gloom of human de¬ 
pravity than the glory of a life visited by God’s grace. 

However, Wesley was also an optimistic idealist as he con¬ 
sidered man in the light of what he could become—and did 
become, when by faith, he accepted the good news that God 
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was in Christ Jesus reconciling the world. In faithful ac¬ 
ceptance this man discovered his destiny. 

Drunkards became sober; libertines became modest; rogues 
!>ecame honest; bullies became gentle; wastrels became thrifty 
providers. The dour, the bedraggled, the dispossessed were 
assured that there could be a rainbow round their shoulders. 
They were not forgotten. A loving God remembered. Those 
who loved God remembered. 

These changed folks refused to become detached from the 
total stream of national life. As redeemed persons they exerted 
great influence, social, moral, spiritual, and cultural. The 
power that could change a riotous drunkard into an indus¬ 
trious father could also provide the moral and spiritual force 
that helped bring to an end the heinous slave trade . 1 It 
humanized the penal system, softened the brutal industrial 
organization, and created a conscience that made the ex¬ 
ploitation of women and children repulsive. In addition, 
it brought wider knowledge and educational advantages to 
the unlearned outcast and downcast in teeming cities and 
scattered countrysides. The changed individual changed the 
community. 

In short, Wesley set his heart, his head, his hand to preach¬ 
ing the gospel, the good news that man is worth saving and 
that he can be saved. He also proclaimed that men saved by 
God’s grace can labor together in society’s vineyard, glorifying 
God as they serve their fellows redemptively. 

The Call to Perfection 

There are those who believe tliat we have the clue to Wes¬ 
ley’s unparalleled life’s labor in his “indefatigable, persistent, 

1 One of the last letters John Wesley wrote was to William Wilberforce, 
dated February 24, 1791, encouraging him in his fight in the House of Commons 
to abolish slavery. 
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unrelenting search for the utmost in religious experience.” 2 
In this instance the phrase “utmost in religious experience” 
came to mean the perfection to which men are called by their 
Lord: “You, therefore, must be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” (Matthew 5:48.) 

In a world like ours, the admonition to “be perfect” sounds 
strange, a bit nonsensical, as well as whimsically out of date. 
We should not forget at least one sentence in a letter written 
by John Wesley the year before he died, “This doctrine 
(Christian perfection) is the grand depositum which God 
has lodged with the people called Methodists; and for the 
sake of propagating this chiefly He appeared to have raised 
us up.” 3 

Many of us were reared on the notion that “this is the best 
of all possible worlds.” We admitted that it was less than 
perfect. We believed that, given time, inevitable progress 
would one day bring us to the promised land of every good 
and happy gift of comfort and prosperity. Wesley would never 
have accepted such notions. He would not have mistaken 
Christian perfection or sanctification for social and cultural 
progress. 

What is the difference between Wesley’s notion of Chris¬ 
tian perfection and our more modern ideas concerning human 
perfectibility? Can the contemporary Christian believe that 
he is one of those whom God “appeared to have raised up” to 
preach this doctrine in our time? Does it have meaning for 
us? As we bring our answer we should not forget the com¬ 
mand of Jesus to be “perfect.” No date line is attached. It 
is for all men and all time. 

The basic energy which fueled Wesley’s evangelistic zeal 

2 Francis J. McConnell, John Wesley (Abingdon Press), p. 35. 

3 Letter of September 15, 1790, quoted, Harald Lindstrom, Wesley and 
Sanctification (London: Epworth Press), p. 126. 
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was his conviction concerning the truth of the biblical doctrine 
of redemption. God in Christ is seeking men tirelessly, pa¬ 
tiently, relentlessly. Man's redemption is worth the greatest 
possible cost. What price could be too high to reclaim him 
from his wandering, willful, sinful way! He can be redeemed 
from his folly and his sin. The grace of God is not only a 
divine mercy that forgives but also a divine power that trans¬ 
forms. The forgiven man may become a new man, a man ivho 
could be made perfect . What an amazing, extraordinary as¬ 
sumption! Wesley admitted that some of his friends had 
attained it, though he never claimed this perfection for him¬ 
self. 


The How of Perfection 

The inevitable question is the one raised by Nicodemus, the 
leading Jew and Pharisee who came to see Jesus by night. 
“How can a man who's getting old possibly be born ?" 4 
Nicodemus' question is shared by every man; yesterday, to¬ 
day . . . and so long as man is man. 

The newspapers of our community are carrying an adver¬ 
tisement which assures those who enroll in a specific course 
that “in just eight weeks you can have a new face, a new 
figure, a new fashion, a new you." But this advertised “new¬ 
ness" is not the same thing as the “new man" forecast and 
promised in the Gospels. It does not produce the new man, 
new in fundamental attitude and relationship toward God and 
self and fellow man. 

We are told that physiologically we are “new" persons 
every seven years. Our cell structure completely replaces it¬ 
self within this period of time. The old cells die and are re- 

4 J. B. Phillips, New Testament in Modern English (Macmillan Company), 
John 3:1, 3-4. 
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placed by new ones. This physical change, however, does not 
bring a change in “soul structure.” The “old man” with 
his follies, foibles, fancies, vagaries, vicissitudes, and virtues 
has a way of perpetuating himself through all these changes. 

The New Birth 

The new man promised by our Lord, and to whose ex¬ 
istence the centuries bring testimony, the born-again man, 
is the converted man. 

Physical birth remains one of life’s unshattered and un¬ 
fathomable mysteries. Yesterday we were not. Today we are. 
We are self-assertive, self-conscious, and self-centered. We 
are alone and free, judging and judged, assertive and defen¬ 
sive. This makes possible warfare with oneself, one’s fellow 
man, as well as with one’s Creator. The tension and crisis 
which result bewilder us. Spiritual blessedness and whole¬ 
some joy are but haunting dreams. Life is waste, frustration, 
and sin. How are we to be delivered from the body of this 
death, this encoding prison of self-centeredness and rebellion 
against God? 

The answer is by a change of direction, a “right about face,” 
“taking a new Captain aboard,” a “new birth,” a Copcrnican 
re solution within my heart. 5 All of which means accepting a 
network of new relationships as I give heed to God’s love as 
it comes to me in Christ. 

I was formerly convinced that whatever the manner of my 
coming to earth, the purpose was to he served. Now, con¬ 
verted , faced about, redeemed “by the blood of the lamb” the 
flow of my life’s stream has been radically and abruptly 

5 Copernicus provided a new theory of the nature of the solar system, 
stating that the earth and the planets revolve about the sun, and not the sun 
about the earth. In such a personal revolution the soul moves about the 
soul of God. His soul is the center of my world. “Sun of my soul,” said the 
hymn-writer, and so may we. 
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altered. Now I share my Master’s declaration and determi¬ 
nation “not to be served but to serve” (Mark 10:45). I have 
an innate desire for greatness. But I discover its fulfillment as 
I become “slave of all” (Mark 10:44). To think and feel this 
way one must be converted; one must be born again into new 
perspectives, new loyalties, new purposes. 

In other days when a locomotive was a panting, pulsing, 
striving engine and not a sleek, smooth, noiseless streamliner, 
I would visit a roundhouse and intently watch the goings-on. 
I never tired of seeing those breathing mechanical monsters 
brought to the end of the journey, a dead-end on the line, 
placed on a turntable, turned about and faced out over the 
long miles of the company’s road. Conversion is not unlike 
this experience. Laden with rebellion, futility, literally “go¬ 
ing nowhere,” and at the end of the road, a person accepts 
Christ, turns about and follows him. 

This experience could be likened to being caught in a dark 
room, fumbling almost blindly for exit and the light. A Voice 
is heard from beyond. Guided by that Voice we open the 
door. Before us we discover a new dwelling, and a new family; 
we enter the Father’s house. “Something has taken place just 
as powerful and inconceivable as birth. . . . Something visible 
begins to break forth from the invisible faith. It is love, a new 
manner of life, thought and speech, a new way of dealing with 
one’s neighbor.” G 

In this house our love of the Father daily sheds itself abroad 
in the love of our fellows. In opening that door we have ac¬ 
cepted Christ’s assurance that the Father has forgiven us; he 
welcomes us back home. 

Such an experience is verified in every generation, every 
year, every hour, from Paul to Billy Graham, to the last 
preacher in that last church on the last road. To some this 

0 Emil Brunner, Our Faith (Charles Scribner’s Sons), p. 88. 
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experience is like the slow, almost imperceptible opening of a 
bloom in summer. For others the experience is like a stormy, 
blasting experience at sea—or like being on a Damascan road 
with no stars, no sun, only angry upheaval. Then, suddenly, 
the winds subside. The sun appears. The soul is flooded with 
peace and joy. 

Use what figures of speech we will. Describe the experience 
with pen or brush, with a tear or a sigh. We are saying that 
estrangement has been banished and “at-one-ment” with God 
has been established and prevails as the song of my soul. This 
is a new beginning. But it is only a beginning in discovering 
the ways in which love may serve, and the paths down which 
love must walk. 

Candidates for the ministry, having affirmed their faith in 
Christ, are sometimes asked publicly, “Are you going on to 
perfection ?” Is this just an interesting bit of antiquity, a 
carry-over from the past ? Or is it fundamental and essential ? 
Dare we believe less? 

To Have the Mind That Was in Christ 

The doctrine of Christian perfection has an ancient and 
honorable history. The Gospels are full of passages describing 
its blessed nature. Paul and the Johannine writer were well 
acquainted with these glorious promises. 

Conversion is the turning of one’s back on separation from 
God; the assumption, or acceptance of a new relationship by 
faith in Christ’s person and word. Man is consequently de¬ 
livered from the power of sin which has overpowered him. 

Perfection is growing into the maturity of perfect love in 
which we are completely delivered from the power of sin. 
Habitually, naturally, we obey the mind that is in Christ. 
Those who have reached this maturity are sanctified, perfected. 
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They do not deliberately violate the law of love. They con¬ 
sistently serve it. Perfection does not mean absolute sinless¬ 
ness. It does mean freedom from intentional , deliberate sin. 

It was in 1740 that Dr. Gibson, the Bishop of London, in¬ 
quired of Wesley what he meant by “perfection.” Having 
explained his position the bishop replied, “Mr. Wesley, if 
this be all you mean, publish it to the world.” Wesley declared, 
“My Lord, I will!” He later wrote, “Christians are not perfect 
in knowledge. They are not free from ignorance, no, nor from 
mistake. We are no more to expect any living man to be in¬ 
fallible, than to be omniscient. They are not free from infirm¬ 
ities, such as weakness or slowness of understanding, irregular 
quickness or heaviness of imagination. Such in another kind 
are impropriety of language, ungracefulness of pronunciation; 
to which one might add a thousand nameless defects, either in 
conversation or behaviour. From such infirmities as these 
none are perfectly freed until their spirits return to God; 
neither can we expect till then to be wholly freed from tempta¬ 
tion ; for ‘the servant is not above the master.’ But neither 
in this sense is there any absolute perfection on earth. There is 
no perfection of degrees, none which does not admit of con¬ 
tinual increase.” 7 

If this was what Wesley did not mean by his use of the 
term Christian perfection, what did he mean? What could it 
be? “It is to have ‘the mind which was in Christ,’ and to 
‘walk as He walked’; to have all the mind that was in Him, 
and always to walk as He walked: In other words, to be in¬ 
wardly and outwardly devoted to God; all devoted in heart 
and life.” 8 

In short, the man seeking Christian perfection gives him¬ 
self totally to love as manifested in Christ. He is perpetually 

7 See John Wesley, Christian Perfection (World Publishing Company), p. 
17-18. 

8 Christian Perfection, p. 79. 
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striving to spy out the new lands which the love of Christ 
inevitably opens for him. Not only will he spy them out, he 
will occupy them for his Lord. He will recognize that God's 
grace is the Author of every good adventure and be humbly 
grateful. 


Expressing Christian Perfection 

The dangers of “claimed perfection" are evident to even the 
casual observer. Those who claim it often become pharisaic, 
“set" in their fancied perfection. A younger minister was 
testifying (others thought it boasting) that by God’s grace 
he had conquered sin and was totally free from its crippling 
and destructive clutches. An older colleague quietly inquired 
how many suits of clothes he possessed and how many pairs 
of shoes. “Three suits of clothes and four pairs of shoes." The 
senior member of the conversation mused, “Three suits of 
clothes and four pairs of shoes in a world that is less than 
half clothed or shod." Who could claim perfection for him¬ 
self when faced by the widespread demands to more ade¬ 
quately share our “goods" with the world's less fortunate? 
Only he who had woven a protective cloak of insensitivity out 
of the threads of ignorance and self-satisfaction, and then 
hooded himself from the cry of the world's need could do so. 

Let us recognize that we all have come far short of the 
promised glory and in this recognition of our sin “press on 
toward the goal for the prize of the upward call of God in 
Christ Jesus" (Philippians 3:14). It is this “pressing on,” 
this “aiming” at the high calling in all our activities zvhich 
constitutes the ground of our claim to perfection. 

Such an aim demands that we relentlessly and prayerfully 
search out the truth as we discover it in the mind of Christ 
growing in us. This discovery comes to maturity and is made 
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perfect, as we practice the “means of grace.” These include 
public and private worship, a careful reading of the Scriptures, 
and private prayer. A study of the lives of those who have 
attained this perfection, and association with a like-minded 
community of seekers and believers who are also striving after 
Christian perfection is also helpful. 

Perfect Love 

The undying urge to know and to do his will, the unre¬ 
served pledge to do it, the tireless working at the doing—of 
such is Christian perfection constructed. Such is the nature 
of those who love Christ. For love knows no limits. It is 
never satisfied. Love is an adventure, not in a never-never 
land of fancy or illusion, but in a land of the always possible, 
and the forever unsatisfied. Today's deed was done in a spirit 
of complete dedication, of perfect love. Tomorrow God will 
demand yet another task of us on a wider frontier that 
yesterday barely charted and did not win. This is the very 
nature of love. 

He who loves God with single devotion and serves his 
fellow man with sincere fidelity may lay claim to Christian 
perfection. 

An ancient wrote, “We love, because he first loved us” (1 
John 4:19). We could write because we have experienced it 
as a fact, that “we love, because he loves us” It is this love in 
Christ, accepted by faith, which assures us that he has not 
demanded the impossible when he says, “Be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect” (Matthew 5:48). Christ assures 
us that in giving ourselves to love’s growing demands we dis¬ 
cover perfection’s vocation for our soul. “Be perfect!” Per¬ 
fect in love! 
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Forever and Forever 


“If a man die, shall he live again?” (Job 14:14) 
“Because I live, you will live also.” (John 14:19.) 

HE author of the drama of Job raised one of life’s most 



A persistent questions: “If a man die, shall he live again ?” 
Does any event seem more final than death? Why then this 
undying inquiry ? 

To my knowledge no man has ever been able to give ade¬ 
quate proof for or against immortality sufficient to persuade 
every other man. I cannot say, “Because I am persuaded by 
the testimony of the biblical record, you must also believe it, 
whether or no,” even though I may wish that you would. 

It has been said that as some of us are color blind, so some 
of us do not have this “feel,” this sense of eternity. I dare not 
say that you must identify each color as I do. Some of us are 
color blind, a fact easily observable by our disagreements in 
identifying diverse colors. If you are deprived of the color 
sense, I can only sympathize with you. Being color blind on 
an Easter Sunday is an inconvenience. You miss a once-a- 
year thrill. But, no souls are lost if we do not compliment some 
lady on her beautiful orchid bonnet when in reality red is 
her color. Our disagreement as to the color will make little 
difference at the Day of Judgment. 
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However, if we are members of a train crew with responsi¬ 
bility for a dozen heavily laden coaches hustling over the 
rails, we would not dare risk color blindness. At this level, 
life is dependent upon a true sense of color. 

This analogy may be carried over into our discussion of 
the “feel” and sense of life eternal. I believe that God has 
not sentenced any of us to “color blindness” at this point. I 
believe he has provided us all with intimations of immortality. 
To some it comes as the sound of distant chapel bells at sun¬ 
set.. To others it comes as a swift, clear voice calling with 
assurance. 

To the query, “Why do so many people go to church on 
Easter ?” I would reply, “Because so many of them have an 
intimation of immortality. Man seems to have an everlasting 
interest in the life everlasting.” 

Groping for Eternity 

The earliest monuments extant are memorials to this 
fundamental interest of man. Not a day passes but the erec¬ 
tion of a large number of “markers” or mausoleums in ham¬ 
let and in city duplicate the age-old Chinese burial urn or the 
pyramided vaults of the Pharaohs. Humble men discuss 
eternal life, using parable, proverb, and picture to try to 
satisfy this insatiable hunger to know of their future. Learned 
men ply their wits, rummage through ancient poetry and 
legends, search their souls for a reliable witness of man’s 
immortality. Adolescents meander through graveyards when 
first sensing the fleeting character of existence and express 
their dismay at the rapidity of life’s passing. The sage comes 
down to the end of his earthly pilgrimage assured that this 
can only be the beginning. 

This instinct is as old as the consciousness of men, as varied 
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as the multiple patterns of civilization, as near to us as the 
beating of our hearts. It is as ancient as the hills and as up- 
to-date as this morning's paper. 

Cy Hungerford is one of the more important chroniclers 
of our contemporary scene, a cartoonist for one of Pittsburgh's 
newspapers. Readers have learned to listen respectfully to his 
patient sermonizing and his impatient moralizing. He ridicules 
foibles and blasts hypocrisies. Usually we smile at ourselves 
as we laugh at our neighbors. But one day the front page of 
the paper carried one of his cartoons that evoked no laughter. 
Most folk scanned the picture with respectful understanding. 
Some shared it with their neighbors with quiet approval. Mr. 
Hungerford had titled the piece, “The O Jd Buddy's Reunion.'^ ' 
*^e^p!c turedthree venerable men beyond the clouds anx- A 
io usly preparing to greet their buddy who was just arriving \ 

over heaven's horizon. There _amid the stars were Tohn \ 


Burroughs, Harv ey Fireston e, Th omas Ediso n. All were eaj 1 
gerly waiting with outstretched hands preparing to welcom e I 
tl\eir “old buddy/ ' He nry Ford. _ ' 

In a double column spread the editors proclaimed, “Whole / 
Country Mourns Passing of Henry Ford.” The message of 
that patient, well-wrought cartoon was apparently accepted 
by all classes and all faiths. I nstinctively we are loo king for¬ 
ward to a reun ion with our “old buddies.” 

v fn this day of ultra-realism, crude materialism, and crusty 
cynicism there is a strange and curious appeal in such motion 
pictures as The Bishop’s Wife, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, and 
Carousel. The popularity of these pictures attests to a funda¬ 
mental feeling that the final borders of life are not our birth 
and our dying. There is something more beyond. There will 
be an “old buddies' reunion” although “no eye has seen, nor 
ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, what God has 
prepared for those who love him.” (1 Corinthians 2:9.) 
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Said Baron von Hiigel, “We all have the salt of eternity on 
our lips.” This “salt” creates a perpetual yearning for some- 
\ thing beyond the here and the now. I t is Grenfell s aying, 
u “ As for life hereafter, I know little o r no thing about it ; but 
| t hat is not o f any great importance, be cause I want it, what¬ 
e ver it is/ * 

It is not only the writer of Holy Writ and the scholars of 
the ages who have this salt on their lips. Even popular songs 
remind us of man’s intimation of immortality. Recall the 
words of a song o f yesterday: “Ell be loving you . . . 
not for just an hour . . . not for just a y ear, but always.” 
There is something so right, so clean, so sure about this senti¬ 
ment that most of us take it in stride. We accept it easily. 
T his is the way things ought to be. Our sense of the fitness of 
things causes us to say, “Not for just an hour, not for just 
a year, but I’ll be loving you— always.” On ly eterni ty can 

satisfy the genuine demands of personal love. 

-- -- 

It Is Reasonable 

One may ask whether there is anything reasonable about 
this expectation of life after death or is it pure fantasy and 
slender fiction? Is it a kind of blind hope we struggle to 
possess, much as a falling man clutches about him knowing 
that he is doomed? 

Jesus appealed to reasonableness in many of his finer par¬ 
ables and sayings. Said he in effect, “Is it reasonable to be¬ 
lieve that we who are the children of the Almighty should 
be of finer sensibility, of greater discrimination than our 
Creator ?” When the good parent hears the plea of the loving 
child for food, does he in some puckish or fiendish mood 
offer the child a morsel of poison ? Not at all! The parent 
shares his life with the child and gives it freely for the child. 
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Could it be that in our world earthly parents are of finer 
quality than our Father in heaven? If we, being human and 
fallible, know how to satisfy the longings of our children, how 
much more would it be true of our Creator! 

The river does not rise hig her than its source . The musician 
does not instruct the composer as to the manner of the score. 
The good parent does not rear the child with tender care, 
educate him at great cost of time and talent and life itself, and 
then ruthlessly strike out the fire of existence. No, the objects 
of our highest devotion are the subjects of our most tender 
solicitude. 

Some time ago a tiny child was found deserted in a publ ic 
b uildin g. It had been neatly clothed, well groomed, apparently 
amply fed, a delightful child. In reporting the incident this 
line was added. “No normal mother could have deserted 
such a child. She must have been out of her mind.” We accept 
such a statement as being reasonable. Motherhood and deser ¬ 
ti on are not synonymous. If that can be said of one of us, how 
much more must it be said of the Father whom we know 
through Jesus the Christ! 

There is a scene in a modern novel in which the lovers have 
been separated by the diabolical viciousness of a tyrant. At an 
evening feast the latter promises to give the young woman any 
wish her heart may desire. She pleads for only one thing, a 
glimpse of her lover. Her tormentor agrees. The wish will 
be granted. A door is opened at the far end of the banquet 
hall. There stands a human derelict, unshaven, foul, half-wild 
with thirst, more dead than alive, more beast than man. 
“There is your lover!” Speechless, tearful she tried to rise and 
make her way to her beloved and then in futile desperation 
cries, “Only a madman could be so vile.” Only a madman, 
say we, would show forth such love as we have known in the 
family, the fellowship of the church, the companionship of 
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fellow citizens, the heart of Christ and then violently make 
of it a caricature in self-defeating death. 

One of our earliest lessons in elementary physics assured 
us that matter can neither be created nor destroyed . Should 
this be true it seems completely unreasonable to believe that 
a universe which is so careful of a speck of stellar dust would 
be so careless of its finest creation, a devout and loving soul. 
It is not reasonable to hold that the Creator of the universe 
should be less good than the best he had created. Bishop 
McConnell put the matter with candid clarity. “If we are the 
fairest fruit that earth can produce, we can hardly think of 
the God of Christianity allowing that fruit to fall to the 
ground and rot.” Hardly think of it! It does not make sense in 
a universe that is so dependable and rational in all of its parts. 

Jesus and Eternal Life 

Why do men go to church in such great numbers on 
Easter ? Because they remember that Jesus rose from the dead. 
Because that was the most reasonable thing that ever hap¬ 
pened in this tired old world. Had the fairest of God’s sons 
been held a prisoner by the tomb who could have believed in 
the goodness of the Creator? The entire event seems so 
reasonable that one is forced to say, “That is just what you 
would expect. That is the way we would have acted under 
like circumstances when we were at our best. It is perfectly 
rational.” Had death ended it all, the Creator would have 
been the most wasteful and sinful of all his creation. Paul’s 
judgment is inescapable. “If Christ has not been raised, then 
our preaching is in vain and your faith is in vain” (1 
Corinthians 15:14). 

Yes, we all have an intimation of immortality. What is 
more, we find it re asonab le. The longer I live the more clearly 
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I discover that those who believe in life eternal are the people 
who most completely and creatively live life on the earth. 
We are too often beguiled and misled by those who would 
have us believe that the persons who share these intimations 
of immortality are those who have been denied the abundance, 
the good things of this life. Not so! Most men I have known 
do not believe in life eternal because they fear death or ob¬ 
livion. They believe in it because they believe in the goodness 
and the incompleteness of the life God has given them on this 
earth. 

These men do not believe in immortality because they have 
been defeated on this contemporary scene and require im¬ 
mortality to compensate for their present disasters. Not so! 
They believe in immortality because nothing less will provide 
the necessary “room to grow.” Only immortality will provide 
us the opportunity to explore and perfect the possibilities 
which Christ has revealed to us. 

Jesus consistently told us the truth about the nature of 
things so far as I have been able to discover. Would he dis¬ 
appoint us in this particular? Did he betray that woman when 
he told her “I am the resurrection and the life; he who be¬ 
lieves in me, though he die, yet shall he live, and whoever 
lives and believes in me shall never die”? (John 11 :25-26.) 
Was he speaking idly to his disciples when he told them, “In 
my Father's house are many rooms; if it were not so, would 
I have told you that I go to prepare a place for you?” (John 
14:2.) Was he speaking truthfully when he said to one of 
those who shared his hour of crucifixion, “Truly, I say to 
you, today you will be with me in Paradise”? (Luke 23 :43.) 

Life eternal is not a compensation for present deficiencies. 
It is the contagious creative continuation of our new life in 
Christ. The men who have believed most courageously 
have labored most valiantly. It is not the weak who believe 
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most fervently in eternity. It is the strong who believe it most 
firmly. 

One of the world's great patriots, the Italian liberator, 
Mazzini, persecuted, suffering, driven into exile was asked 
whether he believed in eternal life. “I do believe it—could you 
doubt it for a moment ? That belief is the very soul of all my 
political, social and religious ideas. The earnestness with which 
I have endeavored to look at our own terrestrial place of 
existence, and the feeling of duty which has accompanied me 
through it, have their root in this belief. The task is here, and 
the end, or rather the gradual approach to it, cannot be won 
except by the task being fulfilled. Thence the importance of 
all questions concerning our earth, which is a step on Jacob’s 
ladder, leading to heaven, a landmark on the journey, a road 
through the Infinite.” 

The upbuilders of the world, the crusaders, the fighters for 
ideals, the members of the community of the beloved, whether 
among tradesmen or teachers, peasants or preachers, mothers 
or mechanics, have lived at their best investing in the truths 
they believed eternal. 

The Unfolding Future 

This life is not long enough to explore the vast promises of 
that which should be. The more truth I discover, the more 
I desire to know, and feel there is to be learned. The more 
beauty I see, the more I desire to see and know there is to 
be seen. The more lovely melodies I hear, the more I know 
there are to be heard, and the more I yearn to hear. 

Only “forever and forever” will suffice. These intimations 
are not other than our biblical friends discerned long ago, “a 
foretaste of a glory” which is foreshadowed but can never 
be realized in the short earth-bound claim of life. How vain 
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it would be if having mastered the primer we were denied 
the remainder of the course! 

We do our best work on the things we believe endure. A 
temporary bridge may be spiked together for the time being. 
A bridge that will endure is zvelded together. I do not spend 
my time and substance mounting casual pieces of glass in ex¬ 
pensive settings. Give me a “pearl of great price” and all the 
wealth of skill and time are not sufficient to insure its appro¬ 
priate mounting. 

Moreover, the older I grow the more sure I am of im¬ 
mortality. Should it not be the other way round? Growing 
older I should waver as I near the far horizon. It is not so! 
When, in the silent watches of the night, I remember the 
chums of my boyhood, the college men with whom I shared 
my sorrows and dreams, and know they have passed beyond 
my immediate pale of knowledge, I feel as though I were liv¬ 
ing in a world temporarily divided. 

Some years ago we were in the interior of Brazil where 
I met a remarkable individual who by dint of indescribable ef¬ 
fort had founded and built a school in a hostile environment. 
Its present enrollment was well over 2,000 students. Review¬ 
ing his life and labors he mused for a time and then said, “You 
know, Fm getting to the place where I am curious about what 
is on the other side of things.” He required no compensation 
for defeat, but his soul was stirred by the salt of immortality, 
the challenge of the incomplete, the lure of that distant star 
and far-off fragrant promise of what is yet to be. 

Picturing the Future 

It is when I try to translate this sense of immortality into 
the pictures of today’s life that I find myself in difficulty. It 
is at such times that the parables of Jesus and his similes of 
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common behavior come to my aid. Such a parable from real 
life came to hand the other day. 

, J ohn Todd was born in the year 1800 in Rutland, Vermo nt. 
His parents died at an early age and a kindhearted auntj iv- 
ing in North Killingworth agreed to provide a home for the 
boy. She shared her home with him until he left the town to 
study for the ministry. Years later his aunt was taken serious¬ 
ly ill and feared death would overtake her. She wrote her 
nephew a pitiful letter asking what would death be like, would 
it be the end of everything, or would there be a chance to 
continue growing, loving, adventuring? He replied in this 
tender and thoughtful letter. 


It is now thirty-five years since I, as a little boy of 
six, was left quite alone in the world. You sent word 
you would give me a home and be a kind mother to 
me. I have never forgotten the day when I made the 
long journey of ten miles to your house in North Kill¬ 
ingworth. I can still recall my disappointment when, 
instead of coming for me yourself, you sent your 
colored man, Caesar, to fetch me. 

I well remember my tears and anxiety as, perched 
high on your horse and clinging tight to Caesar, I 
rode off to my new home. Night fell before we finished 
the journey, and as it grew dark I became lonely and 
afraid. “Do you think she’ll go to bed before we get 
there?” I asked Caesar anxiously. “O no!” he said 
reassuringly. “She’ll stay up for you. When you get 
out o' these here woods you’ll see her candle shinin’ 
in the window.” 

Presently we did ride out into the clearing, and 
there, sure enough, was your candle. I remember you 
were sitting at the door, that you put your arms close 
about me and that you lifted me—a tired and be¬ 
wildered little boy—down from the horse. You had a 
fire burning on the hearth, a hot supper waiting on the 
stove. After supper you took me to my new room, heard 
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me say my prayers, and then sat beside me till I fell 
asleep. 

You probably realize why I am recalling all this to 
your memory. Some day soon God will send for you, 
to take you to your new home. Don’t fear the summons, 
the strange journey, or the dark messenger of death. 

God can be trusted to do as much for you as you were 
kind enough to do for me so many years ago. At the 
end of the road you will find love and a welcome wait¬ 
ing, and you will be safe in God’s care. I shall watch 
you and pray for you till you are out of sight, and then 
wait for the day when I shall make the same journey 
myself and find you waiting at the end of the road to 
greet me. 

Would such a simile help my slow wit and my somber im¬ 
agination? Would this furnish wings to my faith that tells 
me that those who have departed did not meet utter dissolu¬ 
tion but were greeted at the end of the road by a friendly 
hand and a loving heart? Such a figure does help me when 
in the quiet solitude I hear again the friend's voice out of 
my yesterdays, or am sensitive to my sister’s presence, or 
know again the healing touch of my mother’s hand—all 
long gone, yet so much alive. In these instances I am sure 
that Christ is risen, that love does not die, that God does 
stand among his children forever and forever. 

At such moments I feel like the lad who was taking a 
short cut across a cemetery after the curtain of darkness had 
fallen. As he hustled along, he was whistling a merry and 
melodious tune. The caretaker, making his rounds, happened 
on the boy and greeted him cheerily. “Well, son,” said he, 
“whistling to keep up your courage ?” “Oh, no sir!” returned 
the boy, “I’m whistling because I’m going home.” 

It is the people who are moved by this haunting, undying 
faith in heaven, who have eternity in their hearts, who feel 
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his Presence that can sing at eventide. These are the pilgrims 
who have believed that there is a home prepared for them. 
These are they who believe that because he is risen, we too 
shall live! 

This is the adventure which brings the circle of relation¬ 
ship full round, “from everlasting to everlasting.” 
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